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STEREO THEATRE 21 — American Contemporary Model 1-MV179, Country Colonial 


The Magnificent MAGNAVOX 


The Stereo Theatre 21 gives you the most complete home 
entertainment center your family ever knew. Music be- 
comes magic with true stereo high fidelity and programs 
come alive with Magnavox 21 inch big picture because criti- 
cal tuning and picture adjustments are made electronically. 
So dependable, so trouble free that only Magnavox guar- 
antees service as well as parts for a full year and picture 
tube for 3 years. Choose the American Contemporary 
shown above or the Country Colonial in gleaming Cherry, 
you will own the epitome of quality in engineering and 


We will be very happy to meet you and show you our complete line of Frigidaire, 


performance featuring Magnavox innovations such as 
Automatic Fine Tuning, FM/AM Radio with FM Auto- 
matic Frequency Control, Stereo FM Adapter input, 
Chromatone Picture Filter, Micromatic Record Player, 4 
speakers, diamond stylus with 10 year warranty, as well 
as powerful Stereo amplifier. Stop in today and see the 
complete Magnavox line, all with the same standard of 
quality which has made it the symbol of excellence for 
many years the world over. 


Amana, Easy, Maytag & Fedders. 


ELL APPLIANCE CENTER 


Richboro Shopping Center at intersection of Rt. #232 & Bustleton Pike 


RICHBORO, PA. 


ELmwood 7-1012 Elmwood 7-9544 
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Old Traveler 


When Squire 
Boone moved his 
family from Bucks 
County to Berks 
to take up farming, 
he did not know 
that he would sire 
the famous Daniel 
Boone. 

The Boones, 
ever restive, later 
moved to North 
Carolina, where 
Daniel grew to 
manhood and 

Henry Freking eventually became 
the leader of the pioneers to develop 
the wilderness through Kentucky. 

When I visited London (Kentucky) 
several years ago, I met Len Hargis, 
then in his seventies, whose ancestors 
had lived in the mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky for generations. 

He told me the story of the massa- 
cre of one of Boone’s group near Lon- 
don in 1786. 

“It had been a gay evening. Now 
that the merrymaking, dancing, and 
feast were over, the pioneers settled 
in sleep that November, 1786 night. 
Then, suddenly, the silence was 
broken by the anguished screams of a 
woman. She cried out to her husband 
and told him of her third dream that 
the Indians were to take the camp by 
surprise and to slay all. 

Since no sentry had been posted, 
he decided to awaken the camping 
party. He was abused and ridiculed 
for his efforts. However, the terror 
of the dreams were so written in the 
woman’s eyes that he tried a second 
time to form some sort of defense. 
No one would listen to him. Less 
than two hours later, the Indians at- 
tacked and killed 24 persons.” 

So goes his story, now commemo- 
rated by the Levi Jackson Wilderness 
State Park. The site is the crossing 
point of two pioneer trails used by 
the early ancestors. 

Located near London, Kentucky, 
one of the trails running through the 
Park is known as “Boone’s Trace”. 
This is the path that Daniel Boone 
carved through the wilderness in 1775 
for the Transylvania Company. The 
other route is known as “Wilderness 
Road”, a wagon trail established by 
the Kentucky Legislature in 1795. 

Most important of the two trails, 
during the days of the pioneer settlers, 
was “Boone’s Trace”. It served as a 
lifeline over which more than 100,000 
immigrants made their way by foot, 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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"I commend 


Martell V.S.0.P. 
to VOU" Michel Martell 


Now, from France’s first family of co 
gnacs, comes Martell V.S.O.P. It is a 
noble cognac of magnificent bouquet 
and presence. Martell V.S.O.P. will 
prove a great discovery for discerning con 
noisseurs at $9.13 a bottle, retail price 


MARTELI 


V S 0 P *Very Superior Old Pale 
SOLE U.S. REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


V.S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 80 PROOF, 
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Roger Stocovac, proprietor of Yardley Inn, stands ready to seat his customers. 
Behind him is a classical painting by Jean Patterson Weber. 


OLA 


he former White Swan Inn in 

Yardley, now the Yardley Inn, is 
perhaps not as old or as picturesque 
as some of the other Bucks County 
hostels but it has an interesting his- 
tory. 

Yardley was known as Yardley’s 
Ferry from the time that Thomas 
Yardley established a ferry across the 
river there in 1722. The ferry was 
discontinued in 1835 when the Dela- 
ware Bridge Company opened its 
covered bridge at the foot of Afton 
Avenue, and the town became Yard- 
leyville, receiving its present name of 
Yardley in 1883. 

The White Swan Inn was built on 
Afton and River Roads in 1835, to 
serve travelers on the new bridge. It 
was first kept by a man named Grear. 
Farmers from New Jersey would 
cross the bridge on their way to Phila- 
delphia to take their loads of hay and 
produce to the Front Street Market, 
and would stop on their return to 
spend the night at the inn, 

The inn was well known to travelers 
by boat and barge up and down the 
Delaware. They didn't always spend 
the night there, however. One story 
is told that a boatman would blow a 
whistle on his approach to the inn, 
and the innkeeper would come out 
and lower a basket of bottles of rum 
down to the boat, and the boatman 
would put the coins in the basket to 
be pulled up. 

Records show that in 1830 there 
were 128 houses licensed for liquor 
in the County, paying a yearly tax 
of $1,471.80. The earliest inns were 
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INNS 


By Betty Floyd 


kept for the convenience of the local 
people and run by men of high stand- 
ing, often members of the Friends 
Society. But when roads were opened 
and all types traveled them, the use 
of rum, the main drink served, some- 
times got a little out of hand. 


Yardleyville was a thriving town 
of nearly 500 by 1867, with its canal 
docks, stores, grain mills and lumber 
mill. That brought many travelers to 
the inn. It was also a community of 
Friends and they had pledged them- 
selves to bring a Temperance reform 
to the county. Evidently they won out 
because in 1892 the keeper of the 
White Swan was refused a license, 
and the inn was kept as a summer 
boarding house and a cyclers’ road- 
house for a time after that. How long 
before the license was returned is not 
known. 


The old inn, now the Yardley Inn, 
has a new owner as of last February. 


He is Roger Stocovaz, who learned 
his trade at his father’s restaurant in 
Trieste, Yugoslavia and escaped 
from the Communists to this country 
in 1948. He worked in various Bucks 
County restaurants while he learned 
the language and the customs of 
Americans and saved for his own inn. 
He and his wife Alice have re-deco- 
rated it and have added a glassed-in 
porch overlooking the river. They 
hope soon to open up and put in 
working order the original walk-in 
fireplaces in the dining rooms. 

The original bridge which had been 
built in 1904 from New Jersey to 
Yardley was torn down a year ago 
after a new one was completed two 
miles down the river. But the fact 
that the little inn sits at a stone em- 
bankment hasn't discouraged diners 
—in fact more and more visitors are 
taking the lovely drive on River Road 
to the inn where they can enjoy 
excellent food, bar service and the 
continental manner with which Roger 
greets them, 

Another popular innovation which 
the new owner has added is a series 
of art exhibits under the direction of 
Peggy Cooley Goodman of Lang- 
horne. Currently on exhibit through 
October is the work of Jean Patterson 
Weber of Buckingham. 

Mrs. Weber chooses animals for 
her subjects, adding classical forms to 
modern techniques to make her one 
of Bucks County's outstanding artists. 
She works with oils and enamel, some- 
times painting on canvasses of wood, 
and you will especially enjoy her use 
of the warm shades of gold, ochre 
and brown, touched at times with a 
cool blue. 


Mrs. Weber has studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia and at the Barnes 
Foundation School, Merion and has 
permanent displays at the Art Alliance 
and the Print Club in Philadelphia. 
She has also exhibited at the Brus- 
sells Worlds Fair and the Modern 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
New York City. A 


A panel of decorative horses, range in tones from gold to brown — 
in the exhibit by Jean Patterson Weber 
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Cuttalessa Jun 


Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road LI Lumberville, Pennsylvania 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 


Sunday dinners 
from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler's Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock "n Bull 


Peddler's Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


x 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the.weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 


862-2784 


e i 
No. 8 MECHANIC 
A Good Sandwich Over The Millpond 
Open Every Day but Monday 


No. 8 W. Mechanic St., New Hope 
PHONE: 862-2164 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Except Monday. For reser- 
vations call YUkon 2-8782 


New Hope 


The Cock'n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler's Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French ,Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


#8 Mechanic — 8 W. Mechanic St., 
New Hope, Pa. Sandwiches and light 
platters served from morning till mid- 
night, every day but Monday. 862-2164. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 
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THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 


Red-Cliff Ironstone 
‘Woodbury Pewter 


Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 
-Westmoreland Milk Glass 


A 


Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don’t miss this delighttul new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop. in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 
Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


mS eee l e 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
"Corcoran Speaking" of radio & TV 


can O =æ ae «em amo oa ee ae 


“One Of the Best Things 
Jn Life is Good Food” 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 ALIGN Pa. 


DI 3-021 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 


noon to 7 P.M. By an open fire 
at an old country inn. Traditional 
American cuisine. Home made 

miniature loaves of bread & pies. 


Dinner daily: 11:30 A.M. to 9 P.M.; 
Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the Buttery, 
Bar till 1 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 


CUE AND 2c. $F 
GOURMET w ji” 


‘Lambertville Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
receptions and clubs. Cocktails—also 
bar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington's army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country’s historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a name well 
known in restaurant circles, Try Walter's 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Park View Restaurant — Across the 
street from the new Bucks County Court 
House. Convenient for luncheon, dinner 
or family style, Sunday dinner. Good 
food in the ideal location for shoppers 
and businessmen, 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar 'til-2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, “Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and s9- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
V/A block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS ANC DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room avallable 
for Parties and Receptions 


GARTEN 


Own Make - Hand Dipped 


CANDIES 


SPE CIAL Jumbo Chocolate 


Covered Marshmallows $1.29 Ib. 
From Nov. 10th to Thanksgiving 
We ship anywhere — VO 2-2367 
Bucks County 


New Hope Penna. 
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Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 

A Selected Menu of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7.3757  Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 
The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmozphere 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 


RT, 611 Revere, Pa. 


"15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


(under new management) 


Detcious Snacks 
Dinners Served 


5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 
Entertainment Nightly 


Open 'til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 
York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 


FOR LUNCHEON 
AND DINNER 


PRIVATE 
DINING ROOM 
AVAILABLE 


SUNDAY DINNER 


Open Daily except Monday 
Phone 794-7959 


Route 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery's—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa, Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 


rooms or in original kitchen of this his- ' 


toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


This traditional Thanksgiving Turkey 
served with a delicate Rose wine is just 
a sample of some of the epicurean ad- 
ventures in holiday dining waiting for 
you in the many unusual and exciting 
restaurants listed in Bucks County Life's 
“Where to Dine" columns. They repre-, 
sent many kinds of foods served in in- 
teresting and unusual settings all over 
the county, and nearby. Make your res- 
ervations early! 
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DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Jun 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar. & Restaurant 


Family. Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 
Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


HS EDSON 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 


Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 


DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. — 249-3686 


P9999 000 009 90 0 09009 0009099004994 9999 


PARK VIEW 
LUNCH RESTAURANT 
Across from New 
from .75 if ane 
Court House 
DUNDER Special Occasions 
from $1.45 Weddings - Parties 
Under 
New Management 
SUNDAN 30 East Court St. 
" Doylestown, Pa. 
Fewily Ste 348-3311 


F^ 999 909000 009009 9 9 909 900049 Pd 
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Training The Seeing-Eye 


f one were able to take a trip back 

into time, then it is certain that he 
would find the streets filled with blind 
beggars. But since those days of re- 
jection, the blind man has been given 
a place in society. He is no longer a 
burden — he is a capable citizen who 
has proven his ability in many fields. 

In Bucks County this has been 
made possible largely through the ef- 
forts of the Bucks County Association 
for the Blind, with headquarters at 
171 S. Main Street, Doylestown. 

Here rugs are woven and chairs are 
re-caned, a large factory is in opera- 
tion at 635 Bath Street, Bristol, where 
brooms and rubber door mats are 
made, there is also a textile depart- 
ment. 

Baskets are woven in the homes 
of those afflicted. Altogether 320 
blind persons are cared for. A Braille 
Library is maintained and two reg- 
istered nurses regularly visit the 
homes of those wholly afflicted and 
some only partially blind. 

The entire operation is under the 
capable direction of Mrs. Ruth A. 
Stymiest, who has been with the As- 
sociation since 1945. 

It would be nice indeed to believe 
that man alone could give the en- 
couragement needed to bring happi- 
ness and contentment into a world of 
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Preston Hoyle 


darkness. But it takes more than mere 
suggestions such as “smile and look to 
the future." 

A true friend is needed, someone 
who is devoted and concerned and 
it is doubtful that there is any human 
capable of fulfilling this need. 

Men are quick to tire of constantly 
caring for another. Who, then, is bet- 
ter suited for the job than man's best 
friend — the dog. 

These dogs however must be 
trained. Freedom to go from place 
to place is one of man's most price- 
less possessions. For most of us it is 
vital. Blind people are no exception. 
The greatest restriction imposed by 
blindness is the perpetual dependence 
upon others for even the most simple 
errands and pleasures, going to the 
barber shop, to the store, for a walk. 
The capabilities of the Seeing Eye 
Dog are helping the blind to free 
themselves from this restriction. 

To supply these dogs, a training 
station was established in 1929 at 
Morristown, N. J. Here on a 55-acre 
tract of land with a large gracious 
old residence, a staff of forty-five men 
and women train both dogs and blind 
to work with each other. 


To date more than 4000 Seeing 
Eye Dogs have given service to blind 
people all over the country. They 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 
*On the Delaware since 1745" 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


insured 


savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: 348-4554 


$23 


CO-OP STORE 


"The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 
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have helped determined men and 
women win livelihoods and further 
their careers in over a hundred dif- 
ferent fields. To them the Seeing Eye 
Dog has brought real freedom, to the 
extent of almost emancipating their 
charges from their prisons of dark- 
ness to conquer new worlds, not unlike 
a bound eagle that has been loosed 
to soar again. 

Yes, moments of despair, pessi- 
mism and self-depreciation are for- 
gotten after these blind people ob- 
tain their leader dog. With an abiding 
faith in their new companion and 
friend, they are ready to meet any 
problems life has to offer, for they 
do not walk alone — they have their 
friend. A 


Old Traveler 


(Continued from Page 3) 


horseback and wagon train from the 
Yadkin River in North Carolina and 
from Virginia, via Cumberland Gap 
to the early settlements between 1775 
and 1795. 

Here, if you listen to the oldtimers, 
you hear of mountain feuds, moon- 
shine stills and the “revenooers”, quilt- 
ing parties and the days when neigh- 
bors gathered at corn huskings. 


Although the years have accounted 
for many changes in the area, the 
language of the people still bears the 
flavor of their forefathers. It isn’t un- 
common to hear the mountain folk 
use such earthy Anglo-Saxon as 
“holp” for “help”, “poke” for “bag’, 
“pack” for “carry” and “ferninst” for 
“opposite”. 

Some interesting Historical and 
scenic attractions situated near the 
Wilderness State Park area are Dr. 
Thomas Walker's cabin, replica of the 
first house to be built in Kentucky 
by a white man; Pine Mountain State 
Park, and Cumberland Falls, the “Ni- 
agara" of the South. 

Unique attractions which are found 
in the Park are a Mountain Life Mu- 
seum, farm buildings depicting coun- 
try life a century ago, McHargue's 
Mill, a modern swimming pool and 
clubhouse, extensive picnic areas and 
scenic nature trails. 

As one walks throügh Wilderness 
State Park, gazing in awe at the many 
sights, and soaking up the bright Ken- 
tucky sunshine, it is hard to imagine 
that this tranquil setting was once the 
dark and bloody camping ground 
where our ancestors had to pay such 
a terrible price simply because they 
failed to pay heed to the cries of a 
frightened pioneer woman and con- 
sider the threat of her dreams. 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington eee qe 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Air-Conditioned 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffetl 
DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


Cocktails Open every day 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN 


Route 13 
Bristol, Pa. 
ST 8-8400 


we mic, 
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THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


WILMA KUMMER 
at the organ and ac- 
cordion Friday and 
Saturday Nites. 

From 9 PM - In the 
Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge 
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One of the county's oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it's for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 


A Walk Through November 


OUR. COVER 


This month's cover is 


done by James A. Ham- 
ilton III. The woodcut 
has been printed in a 
two color limited edi- 
tion and is available 
from the artist at his 
home, Woodhill Farm 
Rushland, Pa. 


By Jurgen F. Haver 


hile I have been in Bucks 

County before, the splendor of 
its autumns had faded in the last 
three years that I’ve spent in south- 
western Minnesota's prairie lands. 


There, death came suddenly and 
mechanically as great harvesting ma- 
chines leveled the fields, taking the 
grain from the stalks and plowing the 
remains under for natural fertilizer. 
By the time November arrived the 
miles stretched flat and empty against 
the sky. The majestic corn that had 
sagged in July and August, coming 
proudly erect in September, was de- 
molished and ground back into the 
earth by mid-October. 


Bucks County seems to die natur- 
ally, not mechanically, and October 
and November are a huge Jacob's 
Coat of leaves folded across the land. 


A line from a Dylan Thomas poem 
has fallen into place in my mind and 
is standing there in stark contradic- 
tion to nature's autumn. His line 
reads: "Do not go gently into that 
good night but rage, rage against 
the dying of the light." The trees are 
not raging but have saved their most 
beautiful creative act for the last mo- 
ment. They seem to be dying with 
love; a peaceful, gentle death. 


It is, perhaps, that trees, unlike 
man, do not question their place in 
the universal scheme of things. Their 
final act is a color-spangle of love 
after which they rest and lie dormant 
until the spring rain refreshes them 
for April’s birth of buds and green 
shoots. 


I sit here agreeing with Dylan 
Thomas but all the time I can hear 
the trees laughing at me, nudging 
each other with their branches, say- 
ing, *He doesn't know, does he?" And 
of course I don't. Like most human 
beings I only pretend to know. I can 
argue with the best of them about 
what it all really means but even the 
most ugly weed can put me to shame 
with its life cycle. 


We are not completely ignorant 
though, you and I. We are not totally 


lost because in November we cele- 
brate something called Thanksgiving 
and we do pay homage to the idea 
and the belief that it does, after all, 
mean something. Exactly what, is 
perhaps as varied in structure as the 
individual human personality. 


Despite the fact that a huge army 
of bugs (who failed to accept the 
idea that we are their superiors) de- 
molished this year's crop of tomatoes 
and despite a battle lost to crab grass 
in the front yard for the third consec- 
utive year, despite such things we are 
still thankful, knowing, in the over- 
view, that the great horn of plenty 
has again spilled its rich contents 
across our lives. 


I was going to write a humorous 
piece about November, but Novem- 
ber just isn't a funny month. The 
more I thought about it the less funny 
it seemed. It is, in fact, a rather som- 
ber month. Not as deep and thought- 
ful as December but certainly not gay 
and light-hearted like May and June. 


It is because of the way that I 
view November and Thanksgiving 
that I deviate from the normal scheme 
of things. I always find myself mak- 
ing my New Year's resolutions at 
Thanksgiving instead of in January. 
The fact is, January is too festive for 
the serious business of resolutions. 


As I give thanks for the plenty of 
my life I can't clasp it to my bosom 
greedily proclaiming, “This is mine 
and I am thankful for it.” If joy, 
warmth, friendship and love had not 
been given to me, flooding over me, 
I too would be cold and hungry, fac- 
ing a bleak December. 


I will only say, as I conclude this 
rambling walk through November’s 
leaves, “When we give thanks this 
month for our blessings let us also re- 
solve personal actions that will bless 
the lives of others, colder and hun- 
grier, human beings." 


If it is nature that calls the tune 
let our dance, like hers, encompass 
the earth. A 
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t is quite likely that parachuting 

from an airplane would be at the 
top, or very near the top, of any- 
one's list of dangerous sports. A 
Bucks county young man who made 
his first jump several years ago at the 
age of eighteen will try pretty hard to 
convince you that, with proper train- 
ing, parachute jumps can be made 
with a high degree of safety. 


For instance, a great many people 
regard the landing as extremely rug- 
ged. Actually, it is comparable to 
jumping from a five foot height. 
Learning to do that safely is part of 
the course given by jump schools. 


Robert Trauger of Kellers Church, 
Bedminster township has been out 
of the Air Force since 1961 and is 
now in the active reserve. While in 
the service he was a parachute techni- 
cian stationed at Donaldson Air Force 
Base, Greenville, South Carolina. 


His first jump in 1958 at the 
Quakertown Airport was the high spot 
of a long interest in airplanes which 
started with model plane building as 
a youngste He now has his own 
plane. When Bob Trauger makes a 
jump, Sherwood Cole of Tatamy, 
Pennsylvania, a veteran of one thou- 
sand and sixteen parachute jumps, is 
at the controls. 


Rod Jocelyn of Ottsville, three- 
time winner of the International Aero- 
batic Title, flys the 450 horsepower 
Stearman bi-plane when Bob stands 
on the top wing when they go through 
acrobatic maneuvers at air shows. 
They include a low inverted pass down 
the runway. 


Bob jumps for the enjoyment of it, 
sometimes near his home on the Ridge 
Road, at nearby Vargo's Dragway, 
or at an air show. 


Probably the most exciting jump 
is the cutaway. Bob first opens a 
specially designed parachute which he 
made himself. He then releases it and 
begins to fall again before opening his 
sport back-type parachute. 


Last Thanksgiving Day, dressed as 
Santa Claus, he jumped near Perkasie 
under the sponsorship of the Penn- 


ridge Chamber of Commerce. 

To return to the training, Bob will 
tell you that a jump school gives about 
four hours of instruction. This deals 
with the proper way to leave the 
plane, the importance of assuming a 
spread-eagle position during the four- 
second interval before the chute is 
opened, and how to avoid a poor 
exit with subsequent twisting and roll- 
ing that could lead to fouling the 
opening of the chute. 

A course would include five super- 
vised jumps using a static line by 
means of which the chute is opened 
at the proper second from inside the 
plane. 

An encouraging note is that a 
novice jumper can do almost every- 
thing wrong and still land safely. 
Parachute failure is very rare and 
then there is always the reserve chute 
strapped in front. 

An advanced step in the sport is 
landing within a target area by steer- 
ing the chute with proper tugs on the 
lines. 

Delayed jumps are the next step. 
After a straight fall of ten or twelve 
seconds the speed builds up to one 
hundred twenty-five miles per hour. 

Skydiving is the term for the loops 
and rolls that a jumper executes by 
varying head and hand or arm 
positions during the few seconds he 
has between exit from his plane and 
the opening of his chute at the two 
thousand foot altitude. 

Getting carried away by the sheer 
joy of flying on his own must be 
guarded against. Some skydivers use 
stop-watches and altimeters to avoid 
that fatal mistake. 

The highest point .of skydiving is 
where the performer, by maintaining 
his spread-eagle position, with his 
back highly arched, is able to gain 
forward motion through the air. Some 
parachutists have traveled 2 miles in 
a fall from 12,000 feet. 


On Thanksgiving Day Bob Trauger 
expects to portray Santa Claus again 
near Pennridge High School — that 
is, if the wind velocity is not above 
fifteen miles per hour. 


Happy landing, Bob—uh, Santa. ^ 
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A few months ago this magazine 
carried an article that took note of 
the fact that horse breeding is be- 
coming a very popular business here- 
abouts. Still, as every rider knows, a 
horse does not have to have a paper 
attesting to his distinguished ancestry 
to be a ribbon winner in shows or an 
enjoyable pleasure horse. 

To the hundreds of riders in these 
parts to whom a horse's manners and 
disposition are as important as his 
bloodlines, the place to go to look 
for a good mount is a unique estab- 
lishment located on Route 611 just 
north of Cross Keys run by dealer 
Marland France. 

To the many customers who have 
traded with him for years, this color- 
ful, gregarious man is living proof 
that the term "horse trader" does not 
have to mean a shifty-eyed sharpie. 
If horses are Marland France's busi- 
ness, they are also his chief pleasure 
in life, and nothing makes him happier 
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than to see the right rider and the 
right horse get together—at the right 


price. 
Despite the fact that the bulk of 
his profits come from individual 


sales, the highlight of the week on the 
France farm is the horse auction 
which takes place every Friday night 
of the year. 

Buying horses at auction is not 
recommended for amateurs, as the 
terms of absolute auction apply here 
as elsewhere. Hence the big buyers 
are almost invariably smaller dealers 
and camp and riding academy opera- 
tors. 

Still, every Friday night finds the 
farm's long barn crowded to the raft- 
ers with a carnival-mood crowd of 
horse lovers, some of whom may be 
in the market for a Western saddle, 
say, or a new Pelham bridle, but 
many of whom are there simply to 
revel in the horsey atmosphere and 
to see the sights. 


Horse Auction 


Ducks County Style 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


And sights there are in plenty. 
Early arrivals amuse themselves 
watching the numerous vans and 
trailers being unloaded or trying to 
judge the merits of the horses being 
ridden at every point on the grounds 
by prospective buyers. For until the 
sale starts, it is every customer's privi- 
lege to request to have a horse sad- 
dled up for trial. While testing a cow 
pony for his ability to respond to 
reining, or taking a hunter over the 
jumps, every rider has a good chance 
to judge also how well he is "trail 
broke" — that is, how calm he is in 
the face of unfamiliar objects, traffic 
and kibitzers. 

The actual sale begins promptly at 
eight o'clock. The first items offered, 
varied as they are, usually have some 
connection with the care and feeding 
of horses. When ropes, pails, stable 
brooms, etc. have been disposed of, 
the auctioneer moves on to what 
English riders call “tack” and Western 
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riders “gear”. Both terms refer to any 
equipment that comes in direct con- 
tact with the horse when he is being 
ridden or driven, and may be anything 
from a pair of stirrups to a complete 
set of harness for a team. 

Whereas at most auctions the 
crowd tends to remain in one place 
so as to attend to the bidding, the 
crowd at Marland France's horse auc- 
tion circulates continuously. There is 
much sociability among the regulars 
and even among strangers, The topic 
of conversation, however, is invari- 
ably horses. 

On one side of the “ring”, which 
is actually a sawdust-surfaced strip 
running the length of the auction 
room and bounded by bleachers, are 
the office, where bills are rendered 
and paid, and a well-stocked refresh- 
ment booth from which the pungent 
odors of hot dogs and sauerkraut float 
out to attract the hungry. 

On the other side are ranged deal- 
ers in new and used tack and other 
equipment. Beyond the auction room 
is the main stable for the night's most 
important "merchandise", horses of 
all shapes and sizes, all colors and 
breeds, each with a number pasted on 
his rump to show his place in the sale. 
(Ponies, mules and donkeys, which 
are also sold, are identifiable by tags 
wired to their tails.) 

People who tend to be nervous in 
the company of large, four-footed 
animals often get quite a shock when 
they turn around from examining the 
merchandise in one of the booths and 
find themselves face to face with a 
horse being led right through the 
thick of the crowd to the stable. 

Once the lesser items have been 
disposed of and the horses start to ap- 
pear in the ring, non-horsemen will be 
treated to an exhibition of casualness 
in the face of danger fit to make an 
infantryman cower. At this point chil- 


dren are ordered out of the ring and 
the timid retreat of their own accord. 
The hard core horse dealers form a 
tight knot in the ring as close to the 
auctioneer's stand as possible and the 
most serious business of the night be- 
gins. So does the spectacle. 

One at a time the horses enter the 
ring, not docilely on a lead rope, but 
full steam under a rider. Up and 
down each one gallops in turn, wheel- 
ing spectacularly at each end of the 
ring, while the buyers rhythmically 
open a path barely wide enough for 
them to pass. Over the crowd noises 
the voice of the auctioneer crackles at 
top speed through the loudspeaker, 
spotlights glare down from the rafters 
and Marland France himself, with a 
firm grip on his buggy whip, directs 
the whole show with the aplomb of a 
veteran fire chief at a four alarmer. 

The smart buyers have learned all 
they need to know about a horse's 
looks before the bidding begins. What 
they want to see now is how well he 
goes. Can the bay hunter really jump 
well? Up goes a bar across the ring to 
settle the matter. Can the pinto roping 
horse turn on a dime? Watch him at 
the end of the ring. That is, if you 
can see him through the flying saw- 
dust. 

Say what you will about rodeo 
champs and bold huntsmen, the riders 
at a horse auction don't have to take 
second place to anyone when it comes 
to sheer nerve. Teen-agers mostly, to 
whom riding is meat^and drink, they 
climb resolutely on the backs of twen- 
ty or more horses a night, horses they 
have usually never seen before, and 
ride them hell for leather through the 
surging crowd. In a case like this, 
control becomes the better part of 
skill, and alone explains why all the 
horses don't panic and at least the 
nearest of the bidders wind up in the 
hospital. Incredible as it may seem to 
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the uninitiated who witness this spec- 
tacle for the first time, horses, riders 
and buyers habitually walk away un- 
scathed. 

For buyers and sellers both, Mar- 
land France's horse auction is a fam- 
ily affair. The France family itself is 
always in attendance, Mrs. France 
presiding in the office, daughter and 
son-in-law Verna and Bill Coale op- 
erating the refreshment booth and 
Marland and his horse-loving grand- 
children seemingly everywhere at 
once. 

Because children find the place so 
fascinating, and because Marland 
France sternly discourages unruly be- 
havior and coarse language on his 
premises, parents feel free to bring 
the whole family along. True, the sale 
of horses often goes on until one or 
two o'clock in the morning, but the 
only children left by that time are 
usually sleeping peaceful on Ma- 
ma's lap in the bleachers while their 
die-hard fathers are deciding on their 
final purchases. 

When the last truck has pulled out 
of the parking lot and the lights have 
gone out in the barn, the weary 
Frances and their helpers go grateful- 
ly off to bed. But not for long. While 
Saturday's first pot of coffee is still 
brewing in the France kitchen, the 
phone will be ringing and the first car 
turning in the lane. 

“Marland, my daughter's getting 
too big for the pony. Do you have a 
good child's hunter?" 

“Marland, I've decided to trade in 
my Appaloosa. Do you think you 
could get three hundred for him?" 

A tired but amiable, Marland 


France rises to the occasion as his 
staff sets about removing all traces of 
last night's crowd and putting the 
stable to rights. 

It looks like a busy week, and Fri- 
day is only six days off. <A 
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Dr. W. Wilson MeNeary in his studio at Lumberville, with award placque. 
Beside him is his portrait of granddaughter, Jane, when she was eleven. 


Jack of All Trades 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


O ne of Bucks County’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens and ardent 
advocates of the preservation of 
beauty and the parklands of the Del- 
aware Valley, terms himself a Jack- 
of-all-trades — all of which are use- 
ful. 

Dr. W. Wilson McNeary, summer 
resident of the county for nearly half 
a century, and permanent resident of 
Lumberville for the past twenty years, 
has so many diversified interests that 
he finds retirement about the busiest 
time of his life. As Chairman of the 
Bucks County Park Board and active 
on important committees of the Del- 
aware Valley Protective Association, 
he is vitally interested in the proper 
development of the Valley. 

In the fall of 1953 while he was 
serving one of his four terms as 
president of the DVPA, he con- 
tacted the New York Times concern- 
ing the restoration of the Delaware 
Canal, for that, was the year that 
water again flowed the length of the 
lovely old waterway. William G. 
Weart, accompanied by photographer 
Arthur Brower, journeyed to Lumber- 
ville from New York City to investi- 
gate the canal which Dr. McNeary 
had described so glowingly. The result 
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was a fine article in the Times about 
the canal and a picture from the 
Lumberville bridge showing the en- 
trancing vista of canal, river and the 
Jersey hills. Finding that Dr. McNeary 
is an accomplished painter, they posed 
him in the foreground with his easel 
and canvas on which he was re- 
producing the scene. 

Although he has had no art lessons, 
his pictures are exhibited in many 
galleries. Two of them were recently 
in the Solebury National Bank in 
New Hope in the DVPA revolving 
exhibit. One was a scene and the other 
what he calls a “doodle”. He started 
with no model in mind, just painting 
along developing an imaginary face 
of an old man. It interested him, so 
he added a battered cap, then clothed 
him in a worn coat. The old man be- 
came an interesting character with a 
face filled with personality. 

Although Dr. McNeary has made 
about twenty-five portraits, his favorite 
subjects are the canal, the rivers, the 
ever-changing hills and small, back- 
country roads. To view the paintings 
which fill his living room is like taking 
a colorful tour of the Valley. 

Born in County Derry, Ireland, in 
1884, he has packed a lot of living 


into the intervening years and gather- 
ed many honors along the way. He 
came to this country in 1904 and be- 
came a citizen. He graduated from 
the old Medico Chirurgical College 
of Pharmacy with the degree of Ph.G. 
He continued his studies until he at- 
tained the degrees of Master of 
Pharmacy and finally Doctor of 
Pharmacy from the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science. He be- 
came vice president and a member 
of the board of trustees of this col- 
lege in 1920 and in 1956 was given 
a special citation and placque, naming 
him an honorary member of the 
Philadelphia Hospital Pharmacists 
Association, which he had founded 
twenty years before. 


The citation listed some of Mc- 
Neary’s noteworthy contributions to 
the hospital and medical profession 
beginning with his appointment as 
chief pharmacist of the Hospitals of 
the Graduate School of Medicine of 
Pennsylvania University in 1918 and 
later as administrator of these hospi- 
tals. 

Besides his work in the medical 
field, Dr. McNeary made many con- 
tributions as a consulting chemist in 
the treatment of fibers for the textile 
industry. 


Bearing out his claim to the title, 
Jack-of-all-trades, is the following list 
of the various eminent achievements 
in his career: Associate Professor of 
Botany and Pharmacognosy of Medi- 
co Chirurgical College and special 
lecturer on the Chemistry of Pho- 
tography; associated with the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory of Professor Frederick 
H. Genth, noted Metallurgist; Co- 
editor of the P.A.R.D. Bulletin and 
chairman of the committee that raised 
the money and purchased their 
present home, the only one of its 
kind in America; Associate Professor 
of Organic Chemistry at Ursinus Col- 
lege and Director of the Organic 
Chemistry laboratory; developed the 
first product accepted by the United 
States Pharmacopoeia for the manu- 
facture of Milk of Magnesia: or- 
ganized the first Hospital Pharmacists 
Society in America, in Philadelphia. 

The organizations which he has 
headed at various times include the 
Philadelphia Hospital Administrator's 
Association: Philadelphia Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation; General Alumni Association 
of the Medico Chirurgical College; 
Alumni Association of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and 
Science; Past President and Adminis- 
trator of the American Hospital for 
Diseases of the Stomach and as such 
cleared a deficit of $122,000; helped 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Bucks County Oath of Allegiance - 1777 


ot until after the signing of the 

Declaration of Independence did 
the term “Tory” signify more than a 
shade of political opinion. England 
had her Tories and Whigs as well as 
America. Violent criticism of Britain’s 
colonial policy came as much from 
Englishmen at home as from abroad. 
English Whigs, headed by Pitt, were 
outspoken in their sympathy with the 
American position and both parties 
existed, in both countries, with some 
measure of freedom to express pri- 
vate opinions. 

Then in April, 1775, Concord and 
Lexington erupted upon two worlds. 
By June hostilities had gone far 
enough to cause Congress to pass a 
resolution for raising an “American 
Continental Army." Hopes for re- 
conciliation continued high, especially 
in America, and the status of Ameri- 
can Tories remained little changed. 
No one thought the military action a 
“revolution” — it was merely “Armed 
rebellion." As late as August, 1775, 
the man who was to write America's 
Declaration of Independence said he 
was "looking forward with fond- 
ness towards a reconciliation with 
Great Britain.” In such an atmos- 
phere, while the most fervid patriots 
hoped for a final peaceful settlement, 
one dared be a Tory still. 

One year and three months after 
Concord Congress felt impelled to a 
Declaration of Independence. Its an- 
nouncement that "these united colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States" turned re- 
bellion into revolution and a large 
part of the Colonies’ most solid 
citizens into enemies. Between April, 
1775, when actual fighting began, and 
July, 1776, this group of American 
Tories proved themselves willing to 
support actively, Great Britain's efforts 
to subjugate her colonies. They 
rendered all possible assistance to 
British troops, now considered in- 
vaders, using their position and in- 
fluence to cripple the American cause 
in every way. 

Some sort of distinction between 
American friend and American foe 
had to be made, so Congress, in 
1776, required an Oath of Allegiance 
and Abjuration of all officers and 
soldiers serving in the army, as well as 
of civil servants. Written into the 
Articles of War on September 20, 
1776, it read, “I swear (or Affirm) to 
be true to the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and to serve them honestly and 


faithfully against all their enemies or 
opposers whatsoever, and to observe 
and obey the orders of the Continental 
Congress and the orders of the officers 
set over me by them." Affirmation 
was permitted because of the large 
number of Quakers whose religion 
forbade swearing, but whose support 
was sorely needed for the Colonial 
cause. This, with succeeding forms of 
the Oath, failed to satisfy and an- 
other year slipped by before an alto- 
gether satisfactory form was decided 
upon. Finally civil and military ser- 
vants of the new nation were notified 
to make their vows, or affirmations, 
within twenty days of February 3, 
1778. Forms were printed to be 
signed in duplicate. One copy was for 
the "Secretary of Congress" and one 
was retained by the “deponent or 
affirmant — as a voucher of his hav- 
ing complied with what is hereby 
enjoined upon him." The largest col- 
lections of Oaths are held, today, in 
the National Archives of War Depart- 
ment Records and in the Library of 
Congress. 

Bucks Countians, however, need 
journey only so far as Doylestown in 
order to see a number of these oaths. 
Here, in the Library of the Bucks 
County Historical Society, is “Allegi- 
ance Book, No 1,17777, Bucks Coun- 
ty H. K. Seiger, Register.” Patriots of 
Bucks, home of the notorious Doan 
Tories, were taking their oaths before 
Bucks County justices almost as soon 
as the Act of General Assembly re- 
quiring them was passed. The Al- 
legiance Book lists names of depon- 
ants under, or over, the certifications 
of various justices, but the Library 
also owns several individual printed 
forms of the Oath. 

This most important and human 
document has an unprepossessing look 
because of the dingy leather binding 
added later. Fortunately the paper 
covers of the original have been pre- 
served. The words, “Allegiance 
Book,” are blocked in on the front, 
rather crudely but with some neat- 
ness. The fly-leaf carries the inscrip- 
tion: “Record of the Names and 
Surnames of all Persons within the 
County of Bucks, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, who have 
voluntarily took and subscribed the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Fidelity, be- 
fore the Justices of the Peace of the 
said County, with Certificates an- 
nexed to their respective Registers of 
the Same, and transmitted by them 
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into the office for Recording of Deeds, 
etc. at Newtown, in and for the said 
County in order to be recorded; ac- 
cording to an Act of General As- 
sembly, of the said Commonwealth, 
passed June 13, 1777.” Many flourish- 
es decorate the page, but they are not 
florid, the whole effect being of great 
beauty and simplicity. 

In this book Joseph Hart’s entry, 
like Abou ben Adhem’s name, leads 
all the rest. It is characteristically neat 
and the deposition terse. In June, 
1777, as indicated by the marginal 
date, was begun “A list of the Names 
of those who have taken the Oath of 
Allegiance and Fidelity to the State 
of Pennsylvania, before Joseph Hart.” 
Two hundred and forty names follow, 
all entered in the same beautifully 
precise hand and totaled for us in the 
final certification which was “Re- 
corded Sept. 14, 1778.” 


Not all listings begin so tersely as 
that of Joseph Hart. Some are amus- 
ing, and one, at least, carries its 
suggestion of personal tragedy. Sever- 
al justices entered the oath — or their 
variation of it — over the names 
of the deponants. Most noteworthy 
among these is that of Judge Henry 
Wynkoop. Considered the ablest man, 
as well as the greatest patriot, in the 
county, his certification is couched in 
the legal phraseology one would ex- 
pect of the man who was to become 
first president-judge of Bucks County 
Court. The accompanying oath is full 
and exact, so there can be no mis- 
taking the intent of those whose 
names follow. Each of Judge Wyn- 
koop’s deponants signed the register 
himself, no doubt after having read 
the oath aloud in the doughty judge’s 
presence. As evidence of his faith 
and pride in the new nation he was 
serving, and was to serve so well, the 
Judge militantly capitalized its name 
in imitation of Hancock's defiant 
gesture when signing the Declaration 
of Independence. 


For October 13, 1787, is the entry, 
“I do certify that these to be the true 
Coppey of the Names of those that 
has taken the Oath of Fidelity before 
James Wallace. They subscriber do 
certify that she was then qualified. 
Isabell Wallace Widw. and Adminis- 
tratrix of James Wallace." The first 
questions one asks one's self after 
reading this are, "How long has she 
been a widow? How did her husband 
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Chey Retired Into A 


wedding gift of a small table loom 

started Mildred and Carlton Gor- 
don on a new career just as each re- 
tired from an old one. 


Carlton, a tall, courtly widower of 
63, had ticked off 40 years in life 
insurance counseling. Mildred, a 
charming and energetic widow, was 
leaving her job as superintendent of 
a home for elderly people. The gift 
was given upon their marriage “to 
keep Mildred out of the rocking 
chair”. But if the Gordons rock at 
all these days, they have to rock fast 
since orders for their beautiful hand- 
woven cloth are coming from Paris, 
New York, and even Australia. 


Just ten years after they took them- 
selves off to a library in Easton to, as 
Carlton says, “find a book on weav- 
ing”, they are filling orders for Dior 
and Mr. John as well as countless 
other less well-known but equally 
discriminating people who want some- 
thing different in the way of draperies, 
table linens, bedspreads, suitings or 
upholstery. That the “something dif- 
ferent” is a rich and lasting fabric 
worked in silk, wool, or linen by two 
highly skilled  artist-craftsmen ex- 
plains their success. Perhaps it also 
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Mildred and Carlton Gordon at work. 


Career 


explains the light in their eyes as 
they speak of each new piece on the 
loom. 


"We just made family gifts first," 
says Mildred, her gray eyes sparkling 
behind her glasses. "Christmas and 
birthday presents." Then Carlton de- 
cided that, since weaving was so 
much fun on the small loom, it might 
be even more rewarding to try a 
larger loom. So he made one. He has 
since made six, some of them used by 
other weavers whom the Gordons 
now employ to keep up with a grow- 
ing demand. 


Weaving as hobby or career offers 
such pleasure and satisfaction that the 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, of 
which Carlton is a past vice-president, 
now numbers close to 100 weavers 
among its members. Sitting at home at 
their looms, they turn out thousands 
of yards of fabric each year ranging 
from the beautiful plain cloth to pat- 
terns of elaborate design. Many of 
these weavers exhibit their finest work 
at the annual Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen Fair with an eye to the 
"Distinguished Craftsman" awards, 
won several times, incidentally by the 
Gordons. 


By Kay Webster 


With something always waiting on 
their looms, do Mildred and Carlton 
find time for anything else? Their 
charming 18th century home in Bucks 
County gives evidence that they most 
certainly do. Books are always handy 
on a convenient table since both en- 
joy reading aloud. They are avid bird 
watchers from the breakfast nook 
they have just built off their patio. 
The house, itself, with its legend of a 
young lady ghost rumored to descend 
the staircase late at night in search 
of her lover, invites their interest in 
antiques. And, of course, there are 
the grandchildren, Mildred's three and 
Carlton's eight, who come to visit 
and play on the towpath along the 
river. 

Early in May, like the itinerant 
weavers who once took to the roads 
each spring, the Gordons pack their 
looms into a trailer and take off for 
six months in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. There, as “The 
Weavers” of the Greenbrier Art 
Colony, they are provided with a 
hillside studio and cottage where they 
demonstrate and teach ther ancient 
craft. 

As for retirement—well, it doesn’t 
look as though there will be time. A 
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t was a day made for football. John 


Maskas, head coach at Central 
Bucks High School, walked slowly 
over the soft grass to the practice 
field where his boys were loosening 
up under a lazy sun. Maskas is a 
sound football man and a gentleman, 
and in the holler and scratch world 
of coaching it is sometimes hard for 
a man to be both. In his playing days 
he was middle guard for the Buffalo 
Bills when they were part of the 
All-American Conference, back in 
1947, '48 and '49. He has brought 
down the best, including Marion Mot- 
ley, and there are not many men 
around today who can make that 
statement without shuddering notice- 
able. If you find one, you have found 
a good football man. It's that simple. 

When he reached the practice area, 
Maskas stood around quietly watch- 
ing his boys run through a pass drill. 
Dave Hayman, a junior quarterback, 
was doing most of the throwing. Hay- 
man is about a year away from his 
full potential, but he's going to be all 
right when his time comes. Bob 
Snyder, the senior quarterback who 
has been slow recovering from a knee 
injury, was trying to break up Hay- 
man's passes. It was a spirited drill. 
No one loafed. 

Maskas watched his boys closely 
without saying very much. Once or 
twice he complimented a player on a 
nice catch. A year ago he had a team 
that was on its way to its second con- 
secutive championship in the Bux- 
mont League, and when you win two 
consecutive championships in the 
Buxmont League you have not over- 
looked very much in the way of 
coaching. But that was last year. 
This year is the year of the famine, 
the year of inexperience, the year 
when disappointments came out of 
nowhere and rocked Maskas at 
positions where he least expected to 
be rocked. In other words, it is the 
year to rebuild. Graduation took with 
it 22 players from last year's squad. 
That in itself was bad enough, but 
during the off-season two families 
moved out of the area, and all Mas- 


CENTRAL BUCKS SQUAD 


SHAPES UP 


By John Lawrence 


kas could do was stand by helplessly 
and watch two fine football players 
walk out of his life. One was a fast, 
shifty halfback who is now making 
life extremely unstable for opponents 
of Dobbins Vocational High, down in 
Philadelphia. The other, heaven help 
us, was a 230-pound tackle who, 
when he straightened up, stood about 
6-3. Not many high school coaches 
run plays in the general direction of 
a 6-3, 230-pound tackle, not so much 
out of dislike, but because of the 
frightening results that usually ac- 
cumulate from such an unwise move. 
And then to compound the manpower 
situation, four boys decided not to 
come out for football this year, and 
two of them were 200-pound line- 
men, though not nearly as formidable 
as the young giant mentioned above. 
In addition, there are two boys — 
one another 200-pounder — who are 
not eligible this year (not because of 
grades or behavior). Thus, Maskas 
has lost eight players he was counting 
on. Add them to the 22 who graduated 
and you come up with a total of 30 
who are not playing for Central 
Bucks this year. There are, however, 
14 or 15 good-looking sophomores 
who came out and in them Maskas 
obviously sees another championship, 
perhaps as early as next year when 
his juniors will have filled out to 
seniors. But so far this season Maskas' 
squad has yet to win. The other nine 
teams in the league, after two straight 
years of defeats by Central Bucks, 
are out for them. And then, too, there 
is the problem of mistakes caused by 
inexperience. With only 14 seniors to 
rely on, Central Bucks, quite natural- 
ly, has been making them. Touch- 
downs have been called back because 
of penalties, pitchouts have landed 
where they were supposed to land 
but without a boy being near them, 
defensive backs have been seen wan- 
dering around near the wrong re- 
ceiver, and halfbacks have been run- 
ning into the quarterback behind the 
line of scrimmage. Experience, of 
course, will cure all this. 

The pass drill finished, Maskas 
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gathered his boys around him in a 
semi-circle and dressed them down 
for studying habits and public be- 
havior. Then he broke them up into 
groups and began getting them ready 
for their game that Friday night 
against Quakertown, which was mak- 
ing a run at the championship and 
was not expected to have too much 
difficulty with Central Bucks. Just be- 
fore the groups of players ran off, 
one boy stepped forward and raised 
his voice. "Listen, you guys," he said, 
"I hear Quakertown is out for us. 
They want us bad. We can take them. 
Now let's buckle down!" And with 
that John Maskas' boys went to work. 


“Quakertown,” said one man to 
his companion as they made their way 
to their seats in Central Bucks’ 
stadium Friday night, “will win this 
one by two or three touchdowns. 
Wait and see." Central Bucks' cheer- 
leaders, however, had different ideas, 
and they made no bones about them 
as they swirled about in their pretty 
skirts and exhorted the stands to let 
the Quakertown rooters know exactly 
what they were in for. It was loud 
and colorful, a typical high school 
scene. And then everything was for- 
gotten as the ball arched down the 
field under the bright lights. The game 
was on, at least for about eight 
seconds. Jim Refsnider, Quakertown's 
halfback, took the ball on his 15, 
lowered his head and ran right up 
the center of the field for a touch- 
down! Just like that. Maskas paced 
the sidelines while the Quakertown 
stands let everyone upstairs know 
what a fine thing it was they had just 
done for the team. Maskas got some 
satisfaction when his boys smothered 
the try for the extra point. But there 
was a big six points up on that score- 
board, and if the kickoff was any in- 
dication of things to come, there 
would be alot more up there before 
the night was over. Then, midway 
through the first quarter, Central 
Bucks got rolling. On Quakertown's 
35, Dave Hayman, the junior quarter- 
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Villa Joseph Marie, 
The Only Private. Catholic 
High School In Bucks County 


Villa Joseph Marie 


illa Joseph Marie High School, 

Newtown, only private Catholic 
Girls High School in Bucks County, 
celebrated its 30th anniversary in Oc- 
tober. 

Opening this fall with an enroll- 
ment of 322 girls, most of them from 
nearby towns, the school offered the 
following additions to previous cours- 
es; third year language program; new 
courses in speech, journalism, ad- 
vanced biology, world geography, 
crafts, health, art and music apprecia- 
tion, and modern mathematics. 

Villa Joseph Marie is one of 48 
schools in 16 diocese of the Western 
Hemisphere conducted by the Sisters 
of Saint Casimer. They also operate 
three hospitals and two nursing 
homes for the aged, one of which is 
Saint Joseph Nursing Home adjoining 
the Villa, which opened its doors May 
11, 1960. 

This order was founded in 1907 
with three sisters who came from 
Europe to the Convent of the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary in Scranton. It 
was named for Saint Casimir, patron 
saint of Lithuania because one of the 
three came from that country. 

A steady increase in numbers nec- 
essitated a separate novitiate and the 
Motherhouse was established in Chi- 
cago in 1911, with Mother Maria as 
the first Mother General. Villa Jo- 
seph Marie is named for her and the 
Blessed Mother as well as for Saint 
Joseph. 

Mother Maria and her chapter 
members, seeking in 1932 a summer 


By Betty Floyd 


home for their teachers in the East, 
bought the 207-acre Maple Lane 
Farm in Bucks County. This was the 
homestead plantation which Adrien 
Cornell bought in 1739 from Isaac 
Pennington. The stately manor house, 
built in 1860 by Adriens’ great grand- 
son, Adrian Cornell, was their resi- 
dence until 1960. A high school was 
also started in 1932, a nearby tennant 
house serving as a boarding school for 
some 20 students. 

New residence quarters for the 
Sisters were included when the Saint 
Joseph Nursing Home was built in 
1960. Maria Hall, the manor house, 
was converted into a residence for 
the 26 out-of-town students and the 
former tenant house is now the home 
of aspirants to the order. 

The attractive new million dollar 
high school building was built and 
dedicated in 1957. Built on one floor 
of beige brick, it spreads comfortably 
over the landscaped field. It contains 
20 classrooms, three offices, a library 
and auditorium as well as the Chapel 
where the Rev. Dr. Casimir Sirvaitis 
serves as Chaplain. He also teaches 
Religion, Sociology and French. 


The teaching staff is composed of 
15 sisters, graduates of various col- 
leges, with Mother Bennetta as prin- 
cipal. There is one lay teacher for 
Physical Education. Sister Hyacinth 
is the Superior. About 25 per cent of 
the girls take the College Preparatory 
course while the others major in 
Business, Pre-Nursing and Practical 
Arts. 
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The school is known especially for 
its courses in Music, Art and Science. 
Many of the musical programs and 
plays are given also for the old folks 
at the nursing home beside the school. 
Since the students are mostly local 
girls, their parents take a great part 
in the activities. Members of the 
Parents’ Guild sponsor fashion shows, 
card parties and senior activities 
such as the Senior Prom and the trip 
to Washington, D. C. There is also a 
very active Alumnae group. 

The feeling of the students for their 
school is summed up in this quota- 
tion from their year book. “These 
halls are very busy now. The scene 
shifts many times, but always an in- 
tangible serenity returns to our Villa, 
a peace reigns supreme. In a snow- 
silent grotto, a campus still shimmer- 
ing with spring rains, a cool dim 
chapel, in a patient teacher’s quiet 
eyes, it will be found. Although many 
things will come and go, we can be 
sure this will be an intrinsic part of 
Villa Joseph Marie — it is the peace 
of God.” 


Nursinc HOME 


A nursing home for the aged was 
part of Mother Maria’s dream when 
she bought Maple Lane Farm, and 
though she did not live to see it, 
Saint Joseph Nursing Home became 
a reality. Under Mother Adorata, the 
present Mother General, this beauti- 
ful, modern home for ambulatory 
aged of all faiths, was opened in 1960 
and can accommodate 110 guests. 

Built at a cost of nearly two mil- 
lion it embodies the most modern 
decor and equipment. Public areas, 
centrally located, are just off the ele- 
vator lobbies. There are numerous 
lounges, reading rooms and solariums. 
Bedrooms are comfortable and vary 
in the color scheme. Suites and bed- 
rooms with private bath are available. 
Special grab bars, multi-height hos- 
pital beds and special geriatric chairs 
are provided. 

The large dining room is bright, 
airy and attractive. It is served from 
a kitchen completely furnished with 
stainless steel equipment. The home 
also contains a beauty parlor, barber 
shop, a hobby shop or occupational 
therapy room, an infirmary and a 
doctors examining room. 

The Chapel has pews for two only, 
thus providing an end for each per- 
son. The confessionals and rear pews 
are equipped with hearing aid de- 
vises. 

Sister Alma, R. N., is administra- 
tor of the home, assisted by four su- 
pervisors and lay nurses. Surely, Saint 
Joseph Nursing Home is the perfect 
place for the elderly to find happiness 
and comfort. A 
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some things 
belong 


in a fine 


your winter home in Florida, for example. 


It belongs in Camino Gardens. Like a diamond in a delicate 
wreath of platinum . . . an antique pocket watch under a crystal 
dome...your winter home, the home that may someday be 
your permanent home, belongs in the fine setting of Camino 
Gardens, midway between Palm Beach and Ft. Lauderdale. 


No apartment or rental home can offer the comfort, the spacious- 
ness, the typical Florida loveliness of Camino Gardens' rolling 
hills, parks and winding waterways. No home anywhere can 
offer the same combination of convenience — just a few blocks 
from Boca Raton’s beautiful shops — just steps from golf, 
fishing, boating, swimming and all the pleasures of Florida! 


Here are homes custom-crafted to display your own distinctive 
taste . . . built for gracious tropical living . . . and for minimum 
upkeep and maintenance while you're away. Homes that are 
the perfect setting you deserve! 


Estates of distinction, from $24,500 to $40,000. 
Informative, full-color brochure available on request to 
Camino Gardens, Boca Raton, Florida. 


BOCA RATON 


POWDRELL AND ALEXANDER, INC., DEVELOPERS 


(listed, American Stock Exchange) 


D uring the past few years we have 
approached the Caribbean island 
of Antigua from the west, by BWIA 
(British West Indian Airways) from 
Jamaica, from Miami and direct from 
New York by BWIA, and from the 
south by LIAT (a charming, efficient 
little airline that links many of the 
lesser-known West Indies islands) — 
and in all this time we have never 
ceased to be caught up afresh in the 
enchantment of those first breathtak- 
ing views of this jewel-like island. 
Miles of beautiful bays and ‘beaches 
march off in all directions. So many 
beaches, in fact, that it is said there 
are as many on 108-mile-square An- 
tigua as there are days of the year, so 
that you could swim, picnic or snorkel 
at a different one each day and never 
start over again until the next New 
Year's Day. This is quite possibly a 
bit of "flack" tossed aloft by an over- 
zealous publicist, but, then again, not- 
ing the fabulous succession of golden 
strands, well, perhaps it is true. 


Once on land, the traveler finds the 
island’s wonders do not cease. Here 
is a different panorama of harbors 
and bays, their waters so turquoise 
that surely they would make even the 
most blase jeweler drool. And every- 
where there are flowering trees and 
shrubs and charming little gardens. 
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A rock formation that strongly resembles the hawksbill turtle stands guard at one of Antigua's lovely beaches. 


Each year, throughout the island, 
gardens are judged and one village 
gets to proudly wear a sign, for a 
whole year, which says it, indeed, is 
the town with the prettiest gardens. 

And here in Antigua, the abandon- 
ed sugar windmill tower is ubiquitous. 
The tower's “sails” once dotted the 
vast sugar estates, turning the wheels 
that crushed the cane that flowed 
forth as sugar, molasses and rum. And 
so perhaps Antigua should be called 
Land of the Sugar Mill Towers, for 
though these have virtually disappear- 
ed from most other islands, or were 
never so numerous, they add a grace 
to Antigua's landscape, and a mute, 
lonely reminder of more "elegant" 
days. 

Unlike many another island in the 
West Indies, a number of which have 
changed hands seemingly as often as 
cards in a game of chemin de fer, 
Antigua has remained essentially 
British, with a relatively unruffled 
past. There was a time when fierce 
Caribs used it as their vacation isle, 
hunting wild pigs, iguanas, etc., and 
one day they caught the governor's 
wife and whisked her off to Domini- 
ca. A small show of British force fol- 
lowed, the governor got her back, un- 
harmed, and the Caribs crossed the 
island off their "resort" list. In fact 


the island never got back on anyone's 
holiday list until a relatively few years 
ago, when people suddenly re-dis- 
covered the island's dramatic yet gen- 
tle beauty and its fabulous air, con- 
stantly cooled and refreshed by the 
Trade Winds straight off hundreds of 
miles of the Atlantic. Because tourism 
has so recently shown its face on the 
island, almost all its handsome little 
hotels are brand-new, which means, 
to the traveler, that all appointments 
are "the latest." 


But even with the excellent water 
sports, luxurious living (with com- 
mensurate tariffs) and a succession of 
places where steel bands play at night, 
Antigua's pulse beats strongest at Nel- 
son's Dockyard, at English Harbour. 
Here a lively present and a storied 
past meet and mingle to form a haven 
unique in the world. The recently re- 
stored Dockyard — a tribute to Hor- 
atio Nelson, Rodney and other famous 
British admirals — is a handsome 
collection of 18th century buildings 
that give a wonderful indication of 
what went into keeping the British 
Navy afloat and seaworthy during the 
days when Spain, France and the 
British were fighting for supremacy in 
West Indies waters. Hand-in-glove 
with this is Nicholson's yacht charter- 
ing operation, plus the area's reputa- 
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tion as an excellent, virtually year- 
round cruising area. This latter brings 
yachts from all corners of the world: ^ 
from Capetown, Tahiti, Goteborg, Read This Ad Last! 
London, Palm Beach, etc. And it is 
this co-mingling which makes Nelson’s 
Dockyard not only an intriguing mon- 


ument to the Age of Sail, but also, in So You Remember To Look 


a sense, a living one. (1) 


* * * 


» 
Combine Moore-McCormack For Next Month S Feature 
Lines luxurious S.S. Argentina, 63 
carefree days and 19 exotic ports in 
the Mediterranean, South America About a 


and Africa, and you have not only an 
unbeatable combination, but also B 
Moore-McCormack’s annual Sea-Sa- Very Special Tour 
fari Cruise. The cruise first heads 
south to Barbados, stops at many im- 
portant ports on South America’s east 
coast, cuts across the South Atlantic 
to call at Capetown and Durban in 


VSTA TRAVEL AGENCY 
South Africa, and then heads up the 


a ait, RAMA pare es 52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 348-4700 


Zanzibar and Mombasa, slips through Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 
the Suez to the Mediterranean, to 
Alexandria, Messina, Naples, Barce- 
lona and Lisbon. But there’s no time 
to lose, as “bunks” are going fast on 
this ever-popular cruise: it leaves 
February 13th. (2) 


* * * 


Cruise down the Wailua River to 
the Giant Fern Grotto on the island 
of Kauai, travel the trail at the Hale- 
akala Crater to see the rare Silver- 
sword Plant, visit the Japanese Garden 
at the foot of Diamond Head. These 
are but a few of the flowered treasures 
that await the traveler on an Hawaii- 
an Garden Tour. The first of four 
such month-long tours in 1963 will Our children's road to school 
begin April 26th, from San Francisco, leads to more than a place. 
aboard the S.S. Lurline. Four islands It leads to understanding. 
are visited, drives on the islands are Look ahead 20 years. 
by private car and these tours are 
sponsored by outstanding U. S. horti- What they'll be capable of 
cultural societies. — (3) achieving then depends a great 

* " é deal on the quality of the 


: education they are receivi - 
Go abroad, to go abroad. That's 4 ia tay 


what many people will be doing to Today’s teachers are to be 


take advantage of a very special “Jet- 
scursion” Tour offered by Canadian 
Pacific Airlines. From Montreal a 
CPA DC-8 Jet Empress will hustle 
you across the Atlantic on a 17-day 
trip to Portugal and Spain. By the 
time you’ve added the $149 charge 
for the ground portion of this tour to 
your air fare the bargain aspects come 
out in capital letters. The tour begins 
with two days in Portugal and goes 
on to colorful days in Spain — in 
Sevilla, Jerez de la Frontera, Cadiz, 
Algeciras, Gibraltar, Torremolinos, 
Granada, Malaga, Loja, Cordoba, 
Valdepenas, Toledo, Trujillo, Caceres, 
Merida and Madrid. (4) 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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congratulated on their 
contributions to the development 
of effective new educational 
techniques. 


Anything and everything adults can do to help the teaching 
profession in its dedicated work should be done. As a com- 
pany, we offer free to schools sound teaching aids in the 
fields of communications and science. As individuals, many 
telephone men and women play useful roles in volunteer 
school activities. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—NOVEMBER 11-17, 1962 


The Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 
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ies 


Go Places In 


Pictured is the exciting new Sting Ray 
Sport Coupe. The new Corvette intro- 
duction by Chevrolet Motor Company. 
See it and try it at Wm. H. Stahl Chev- 
rolet — Southampton, Pa. 


Ford Motor Company presents the lively 
new Ford Falcon Sports Convertible. À 
world of driving pleasure awaits you in 
this new member of the Falcon family. 
J. J. Conroy, Inc., W. State St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


Dodge offers two compact Dart con- 
vertibles for 1963. Manual folding top 
is standard equipment with power-oper- 
ated top optional. I. M. Jarrett, Hatboro 
— W. H. Watson & Son, Doylestown. ` 


Chrysler introduces two new additions 
to the popular Valiant line for '63, the 
V200 and the Signet 200. These low- 
priced economy cars feature bucket seats 
and a manually or automatically oper- 
ated top. See them at your nearest Chry- 
sler-Plymouth dealer. 


The 


America's only six-passenger four door 

SI k N M d l convertible, gives you up to ten inches 
ee ew O e S 2 more rear seat space with all the luxuri- 

i ss ous power and sleek beauty of the Lin- 

a Pe coln Continental line. 
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This New Yorker 4-door hardtop by 
Chrysler for '63 is a brilliant example of 
their crisp uncomplicated new styling 
with emphasis on clean, flowing lines. 
You'll like this tasteful blend of simple 
elegance and luxury — Your nearest 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 


Cadillac’s 1963 look is one of increased 
size and is a skillful blending of clean 
unbroken line with bold and definite in- 
dividual components. It says Cadillac 
from every angle. At Schneider Cadillac, 
Rt. 611, Doylestown, Pa. 


The new Lark Station Wagon has a revo- 
lutionary sliding roof which converts this 
small, sleek Wagon to a utility carrier 
of great versatility. This sturdy compact 
has Lark go-power with new built-in 
safety factors perfect for country and 
suburban living. See it at Keystone Mo- 
tors, 235 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Lus OSS 
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W ith the advent of the 1963 auto- 
mobiles, public interest is run- 
ning high and this seems to be match- 
ed by the rate at which the new cars 
are being sold. Certainly the most 
startling new car for 63 is the Chev- 
rolet Corvette Stingray, and GM de- 
signer Zora Arkus-Dunton is to be 
congratulated on the incorporation 
of so many race-developed features in 
this all-American sports car. 


We will also see in another year or 
two, one more true sports cars from 
General Motors. This time a develop- 
ment and redesign of major compo- 
nents of the Corvair. Like the Sting- 
ray, this will be available in either 
roadster or coupe body styles, extra 
power will be available from the Cor- 
vair’s flat-six air-cooled engine, and 
the suspension and braking abilities 
of the chassis will be commensurate 
with the power development. 


Ford Motor Company is also work- 
ing on a European-type sports car, 
presently known as the Mustang. The 
prototype is running and is at pres- 
ent powered by a water-cooled rear- 
engine V-4 power unit of 1500 cc dis- 
placement. This engine is an enlarged 
version of the unit originally intended 
for the stillborn Ford Cardinal, Volks- 
wagen-sized economy sedan. The 
Cardinal, or Ford Taunus as it is now 
known, is being manufactured by 
Ford of Germany and embodies all the 
features of the Cardinal design. No 
plans are being entertained to import 
the Taunus to America but should the 
Ford Mustang sports car be put in 
production it may be that the V-4 en- 
gine will be made in Germany and in- 
stalled in the rest of the car made in 
this country. 


Rumor has it that Ford will eventu- 
ally field a team of factory cars for 
sports car racing but when this will 
be is unknown. However, Ford’s in- 
terest in racing took an unusual turn 
early in October, when English car 
designer Colin Chapman of Lotus 
fame, Jim Clark, factory team driver, 
and two of the Lotus Company’s race 
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In The 
Cockpit 
By Stanley Stephenson 


mechanics, made a trip to Detroit to 
consult with Ford engineers concern- 
ing their 1963 Indianapolis, 500- 
mile race car which, if all goes well, 
will be entered for next year’s race. 
It may be that Jim Clark of Scotland 
will be signed up to drive the car, 
since it will be of rear-engine config- 
uration and Clark has had consider- 
able success in winning with rear-en- 
gined machinery, most notably to date 
the Lotus formula single-seaters. 

However, coming back to the more 
prosaic family-type cars, the sports 
car influence continues to be felt in 
their interior appointments, if not in 
chassis and suspension details. Bucket 
seats abound and even the automatic 
transmission controls are being 
mounted in the floor between the 
driver and front passenger. 

Studebaker’s new Avanti employs 
disc brakes on the front wheels to 
halt its rapid progress. The Avanti 
can also be bought with a super- 
charger if you have the urge for ex- 
hilerating road performance. 

Oldsmobile's Cutlass and Corvair's 
Manza Spyder may be had with tur- 
bo-chargers to boost engine power 
outputs for added performance. In 
fact, it seems as though the compacts 
are growing in size and power and 
SO creating more of a gap at the 
small car end, which should be of 
advantage to the Renault, Volkswag- 
en, Hillman and similar-sized car 
manufacturers. 

New European sports cars will be 
with us soon, prominent among them 
will be the MGB, successor to MG 
Company's popular MGA. Triumph 
will introduce their new Triumph 
Spitfire roadster and this car along 
with the TR-4 will probably mean a 
gradual phase-out of the well estab- 
lished TR-3. 

It seems, then, that 1963 will be 
another exciting year for the car buy- 
er, because there are more models 
and types of cars to choose from this 
year than ever before. Happy Motor- 
ing all you prospective new-car buy- 
ers. 
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Parmi 


Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACE TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 


BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 
Furlong, Pa. 


598-7459 


The Village Boc 

Tur long Becks County, Pa — 
Sportswear Gifts 
Antiques Jewelry 


Browsers Welcome 
open 6 days 


; Phone 
noon ’till 5 P.M. 
Tues. and Thurs. 794 - 7302 
til 9 P. M. 794 - 3867 


ALL THE NEW CHEVROLETS ARE 
ON DISPLAY 


at 
WM. H. STAHL CHEVROLET 


365 Street Rd. Southampton, Pa. 
ELmwood 7-2295 


Go Chevrolet For '63 
CHEVROLET 
CHEVY II - CORVAIR - 
CORVETTE - TRUCKS 


or Photographic Quality 
Jn Advertising 


Froehlich Studia 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 
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IN THE COCKPIT 


Sunday, October 21st, saw the in- 
auguration of what may be a prom- 
inent new road race circuit here in the 
East. 


The Eastern Pennsylvania Sports 
Car Club held their first Reading 
Road Races meet and on all accounts 
an excellent day's racing was seen by 
some 5000 people. 


The course itself is laid out on part 
of the perimeter and hard standing 
areas of Reading Municipal Airport 
and runs down onto a road stretch 
below the runway level. The lap is 
2.8 miles and this combination of 
large radius curves, wide straight 
aways, and variable road stretches all 
add up to very interesting racing both 
from the driver's and spectators stand- 
point. 


The races were run for the benefit 
of the Reading Police Athletic League 
and the Eastern Pennsylvania SCC 
people deserve full honors for having 
pioneered this new and relatively 
easy-to-get-to racing circuit. Future 
plans include the widening of the road 
back stretch, which is too narrow to 
allow really big race cars to compete. 
It is reported that within three years 
this track will be improved enough 
to attract national SCCA competi- 
tions. A 


CREAM OF THE CROP 


Antique Glass Collection from one 
of the outstanding Antique Shows 
presented by the Bucks County An- 
tique Dealers Association several 
times a year in Doylestown. See 
Bucks County Life for announcements 
of future shows. 
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Breat Valley Mills 
— ers, som 


For the Different Gift in Perfect Taste From The 
Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


Shipped Year-round World Wide 


NO 
Established y eu 
* Aor. 


CHEESES - SMOKED MEATS - SWEETS & SOURS 
STONE GROUND FLOURS 
PRESERVES - BUTTERS 


For the best in good eating visit our Country Store located 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country or send today 
for our illustrated catalog. 


ROUTE 563, KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
FERNDALE 2-8911 


LUXURIOUS FUR FASHIONS FOR FALL 


This is The Place For Value and Quality 


Reh Fle 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 
218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Fine Fur Coats, Jackets, Stoles and Scarfs 
Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 


THE 1963 CADILLAC surpasses even Cadillac's high standard of excellence 
set in previous years! This year's "Cadillac" image says Cadillac from every 


See It Now At 


SCHNEIDER CADILLAC & OLDSMOBILE 


Route 611, Doylestown 348-8118 
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Tom Poston 


Penny's Patter 


By Penny Larsen 


You can ask about his private life, 
His views on sex, his age, 

His politics, his thoughts on critics 
Which authors he finds sage. 

But if you want reaction 

That could rival the atomic, 

Just ask a serious actor 

Why he chose to be a “comic”. 


his was to be first in a series of 

eight articles on theatrical person- 
alities and would have been titled 
"The psychology of a comic", had I 
not made one grave error — I chose 
an entertainer who practically winced 
when I used the word “comic” — 
which I did several times during a 
revealing if slightly frustrating inter- 
view. Frustrating, because I’ll have to 
find another comedian — revealing, 
because I found that “funny-man” 
Tom Poston is actually an intense, 
(he would like very much to do some 
serious writing) humble (he feels 
drama critics have the ‘hardest job in 
the world') dedicated performer who 
works tirelessly at the acting pro- 
fession and whose ultimate aim is to 
"make an artistic contribution to 
theatre". 

If I’d had any sense at all, I'd have 
gotten my first clue on arrival at the 
Helen Hayes Theatre where I watched 
from the wings while he rehearsed 
for “Mary, Mary" which he'll go 
into on November 5th. No comic 
antics here — just a serious actor 
hard at work. 

Second clue, on our way to The 
Lambs club when Mr. P. told me he 
had to dash off at 7:30 for a voice 
lesson. (This on top of working six 
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nights a week in “Bye Bye Birdie” 
at the Mineola playhouse and tear- 
ing in on Wednesdays to tape his 
regular weekly TV panel show “To 
Tell The Truth".) 

Third wasn't a clue but a revela- 
tion when I found during our inter- 
view what a versatile background Mr. 
Poston has had in every phase of 
theatre. 

Raised in Columbus, Ohio and 
Washington D.C., he went to Bethany 
College in Virginia, after which he 
attended the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts and the American 
Conservatory of Music. 

He learned the technical and busi- 
ness end of theatre the hard way 
when he and his brother, actor-direc- 
tor Richard Poston, started their own 
stock company in Rehoboth Beach, 
Delaware where Tom was Stage Man- 
ager as well as an actor. Although 
financially "they were two depressing 
years", the company was training 
ground for Tom and Dick, as well 
as for Don Murray and Jason Robards 
Jr. (now Tom's closest friend) who 
started there as actors. 

When Tom returned to New York, 
he entered his classical theatre train- 
ing phase, playing “The Insect 
Comedy” and “King Lear” with Louis 
Calhern, “Cyrano de Bergerac” with 
Jose Ferrar, “Macbeth” on TV with 
Charlton Heston, and later “The 
Tempest” for Hallmark. 


Then the TV training — com- 
mercials, a series “ Hawkins Falls” 
out of Chicago, his own New York 
daytime show “Split Personality” and 
when author of “The Fantastics", 
Tom Jones, wrote a night club act for 
Tom, he was spotted at Manhattan's 
Reuban Bleu by one of Steve Allen's 
writers and joined the show as a 
"regular" in the sketches. 


Those who've seen these sketches 
and his new Columbia movie “Zotz”, 
still think of Tom Poston as a comic, 
although New York producers ap- 
parently think of him as the most 
reliable leading-man replacement in 
the business. He has replaced Orson 
Bean in "Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter?", Peter Ustinoff in *Romanoff 
and Juliet", Hal March in Mike 
Ellis’s “Come Blow Your Horn”, and 
goes into “Mary Mary” as replace- 
ment for Barry Nelson. 


Although he has created his own 
characterizations in “The Best of 
Burlesque”, “Golden Fleecing", and 
“The Conquering Hero", he still 
spends spare time reading new com- 
edies with lead roles created just for 
Tom Poston. He’d better find a good 
one and stay with it for awhile — 
those producers would never find a 
replacement. A 


Liebfraumilch is the name given 
to a type of choice Rhine Wines. 
If you want to know which is the 
best Liebfraumilch, make this 
little test. 

Pick up a bottle of BLUE NUN, 
and turn it upside down. 
Now—look for air bubbles... 

If you look closely, you may see 
one or two. That’s all. 

The makers of BLUE NUN know 
that air is the enemy of wine fla- 
vor...so they fill each bottle right 
to the underside of the cork. And 
even the corks are a special length 
—to seal out the air. 

However, there is another test 
which is more fun. Turn BLUE 
NUN upside down, with the cork 
out. Pour it into a glass. Enjoy it 
with your next meal. 

The menu doesn’t matter. Be- 
cause BLUE NUN is really many 
choice wines in one. It is the one 
wine which you can serve 


à throughout any kind of meal, 
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Welcome Wagon Hostesses 
Call on 


Special Family Occasions 


COME 
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FOR INFORMATION CALL TURNER 7-2767 
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New Britain Nursery 


ROBERT H. GALE 


28 years experience as specialist 
in landscape design and planning 
Route 202, New Britain 


348-2650 


Ralph $. Kuhn 


Apotherary 
42-44 E. Court Street 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 

Tel. 348-8080 

Home 348-8846 


“Gifts - Cards 
Decorative Accessories 


Craft Supplies 
For 

Den Mothers 

Scout Leaders 
And 

Do-It-Yourselfers 


THE GIFTCRAFTERS SHOP 
at 107 No. Bellevue Ave. 
Langhorne, Pa. 

At Junction of Route 413 and 213 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


——ÀM————————— 
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"The Barber Played 


On and On" 


enerations of school children in 

Bucks County considered Teach- 
ers’ Institute the best educational aid 
ever invented. They were free for a 
week to go nutting. It was the teachers 
who had to attend classes. 

The first one was held in the old, 
old court house (the one built in 
1812) in Doylestown, in March, 
1855, and the response to the new 
idea was so encouraging that school 
officials staged two more that year, in 
June and September. It was the latter 
which eventually set the general pat- 
tern for years to come: A five-day 
series of meetings in the Fall, with 
specialists from urban centers explain- 
ing the latest methods of teaching 
basic subjects at morning and after- 
noon sessions, and noted speakers 
bringing news of the outside world to 
teachers and the general public in the 
evenings. 

Nor was that all. According to a 
report in the Intelligencer, “The 
Doylestown Band heightened the en- 
tertainment of the closing session by 
filling up the interludes with the 
sweetest music that could be extracted 
from their beautiful and costly in- 
struments.” 

It was at this Institute that the resi- 
dents of the county seat provided 
room and board for the lady teachers 
free of charge, but the idea of raising 
teaching standards was not widely 
welcomed. Some school directors con- 
sidered the Institute “new-fangled 
nonsense” and refused to give their 
teachers time off to attend it. Other 
directors allowed their teachers only 
one day’s exposure to such “educa- 
tional frills.” There was a general sus- 
picion that higher standards meant 
higher taxes. What was good enough 
for Grandpa, was good enough for 
them, they said. What Grandpa — 
and Grandma — learned in school as 
children wasn’t very much. 


Many of the buildings were mere 
shacks of unpainted boards; those 
built of stone were often caves of 
gloom because of too few windows. 
Crude benches were grouped around 
a stove which provided heat and 


By Grace Chandler 


smoke during the winter, and served 
as a garbage receptacle and as a tar- 
get for rocks thrown by bored pupils 
in other seasons. The equipment for 
learning was limited in too many 
schools to a few tattered books, brok- 
en slates and out-dated maps. 

The atmosphere was frequently 
slovenly. Floors littered with apple 
cores, nut shells and wood chips went 
unswept from one term to the next. 
The pupils were of all ages in one 
small room, some barely able to tod- 
dle, and sometimes including older 
girls who were still in school only be- 
cause the teacher was an unmarried 
male and might become matrimonial- 
ly inclined somewhere between the 
multiplication tables and the names of 
the Presidents of the United States. 

Not all teachers were required to 
be as erudite as all that, however. 
Around the time of the first Institute, 
a young man in Upper Bucks decided 
he could teach school as well as the 
next fellow and applied for a job in 
his district. The members of the 
school board looked him over, and on 
the basis that he was husky enough to 
toss the big boys out the window if 
they got too obstreperous, hired him. 
To be sure, they admitted, they no 
longer had the final say on the matter. 
In 1854, the legislature had made it 
mandatory for each county to have 
a superintendent of schools, and the 
man who held that position in Bucks 
was hard to please. He thought teach- 
ers should know something about the 
subjects they were expected to teach, 
and he decided whether or not they 
did. It just went to show how those 
meddling politicians in Harrisburg 
could upset things. 


The young man went to see Bucks 
County's first Superintendent of 
Schools, Joseph Fell, of Buckingham, 
and sure enough, he wanted to know 
the applicant's qualifications. The 
would-be schoolmaster allowed as 
how he could “get through” grammar 
and geography, if required to teach 
those subjects. After all, he’d gone to 
school himself for six years, hadn’t 
he? Superintendent Fell probably 
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looked a bit doubtful, but set out pen, 
ink and paper and asked him to write 
down the boundaries of the Common- 
wealth. The applicant obliged, as fol- 
lows: 

"Pennsylvania Bounded on North 
by West Indian on the South by Medi- 
tarnia Sea on the East by the Pacific 
Ocean and on the West by Indian 
Ocean." 

The account does not say whether 
or not Superintendent Fell was pleas- 
ed by this effort to increase Pennsyl- 
vania's size and wet her edges all 
around. But if the young man got the 
job, he was no less prepared for it 
than many another teacher in those 
days. 

In rural areas, where three or four 
months of schooling per year was 
considered enough, it was believed 
that anyone who could read and write 
and do a bit of "figgering" could 
teach children to do the same. Men 
who had failed as farmers, shoemak- 
ers or horse traders were given a 
chance to turn schoolmaster. Women 
who had been “disappointed in love" 
— put thus delicately to save their 
feelings — could certainly teach a 
thing or two to the offspring of lucki- 
er females. The average salary paid 
Bucks County teachers prior to 1854 
was less than $5.00 a week for men; 
less than $3.00 a week for women. 

The county superintendents were 
expected to bring order out of this 
chaos by providing closer supervision, 
but school directors, parents and some 
teachers fought the idea bitterly. 
Throughout Pennsylvania they tried 
to block the raising of standards by 
voting such a ridiculously small salary 
for the office as to attract none but 
nincompoops who were willing to 
swallow the insult. 

The New York Tribune, around 
1857, noting the salaries paid county 
superintendents in this State, caustic- 
ally commented about it in its news 
columns, saying: “The policy is shab- 
by, short-sighted and eminently 
Pennsylvanian.” Dauphin County, 
containing the State Capital in Har- 
risburg, a city of some 10,000 at that 
time, the Tribune pointed out, “ap- 
pointed a county superintendent at 
the magnificent sum of $300 a year. 
No wonder the State is sold out by 
her legislatures three or four times a 
year when public ignorance is thus 
cherished.” 


The Tribune did not know the 
worst. The salaries of the school 
superintendents in two Pennsylvania 
counties were only $100 a year. 

Whatever his salary may have been, 
Superintendent Fell moved vigorously 
to make education respected in Bucks 
County. The Teachers’ Institute, 


which began under his direction, was 
to prove itself a most effective method 
of broadening the horizons of teachers, 
school directors and taxpayers. Over 
the years, the Institutes brought about 
a realization that teacher-training was 
of vital importance, and that education 
of the young was the first step in the 
eternal struggle to preserve the free- 
doms of a democracy. 

Bucks County’s Institutes became 
second to none in Pennsylvania. The 
finest orators, poets, writers, and 
entertainers of the era trod the boards 
of the new court house — the one 
built in 1877 — and the vast audi- 
torium was scarcely large enough to 
accommodate the crowds at both day 
and evening sessions. 

The Institutes were not without 
their ridiculous aspects, of course. It 
is difficult to maintain the sublime at 
all times. There was not enough high- 
class talent to go around, and the 
vacuum was filled with so-so speakers 
who had learned their gabble by 
heart years before and rattled it off 
without a change of inflection or of 
shop-worn jokes. 

There were too many elocutionists, 
usually intense young women denied 
a stage career because “actresses 
weren’t nice,” who rendered such tear- 
jerkers as “Curfew Shall Not Ring 
Tonight” with such over-blown emo- 
tion as to awake the pigeons in the 
clock tower. The Doylestown Demo- 
crat reporter once referred to one of 
these ladies as “an executioner.” 
Quite possibly he was right. 


Complaints mounted that there were 
too many “screeching sopranos.” It 
seemed that all of them were bound 
to prove that they could reach a high- 
er note than was provided for on the 
keyboard. The effort was hard on the 
ear drums. 


Once, when through some error the 
professional entertainers failed to 
show up, harried officials brought in 
home-grown talent as a substitute. Ac- 
cording to the press accounts, it was 
unhappily apparent that the local 
belles “could screech with the best of 
them.” 


The musical talent at another In- 
stitute sank to its lowest ebb when, for 
some reason, a Doylestown barber, 
thinly disguised by being introduced 
as “Professor H." — for harmonica, 
perhaps? — was permitted to render 
too many selections on a mouth organ. 
First, he recited the words of songs 
more suitable for the patrons of his 
shop, then a masculine stronghold, 
or the corner saloon. Then, urging 
his listeners to sing along, he blew 
out the tune. The audience sat in 
shocked silence, but “the barber play- 
ed on and on.” A 
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traditional clothes for men 
casual wear for women 


Tom Bass 


TIGER HALL A 
518 MAIN ST. BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Charge accounts invited 


Open Thurs. eve until 8:30 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATOR 
FABRICS 


SELECTED 
WALLPAPERS 


UNIQUE GIFTS 


THE STOCKTON SHOP 
“At The Old D 
STOCKTON, N. J. 

Open Seven Days A Week 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 
"on the Square" 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 
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“Mja ` 


í Elliott Atkinson 


Mother Goose in Hieroglyphicks. Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin Co. (Nim- 
rod Press), $2.95. 

When the doctor sends for physic 
for a nervous little chick, make a mis- 
take and go to the booksellers and 
buy Mother Goose in Hieroglyphics. 
So says the modest fellow who penned 
the introduction to this book. First 
published in 1849 by the Boston firm, 
Frederick A. Brown & Co., it was 
rediscovered and republished, in faith- 
ful facsimile, down to the misspelling 
in the title. 

The earliest hieroglyphics I remem- 
ber personally appeared even more 
often in autograph books than “Be 
good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever . . ." They read, 


MY O FA 4 U- OF Æ DOES 
The symbols used here are more elab- 
orate. If the nursery rhyme is fami- 
liar, decoding is a simple matter. But 
if it has not been repeated often in 
the past hundred twelve years and if 
some of the language is anachronistic, 
translation may become difficult, for 
example (symbols are in italics): 

“Miss Jane had a bag and a mouse 


was inn it 

She opened the bag he was out inn a 
minute. 

The cat saw him jump under the 
table 


And the dog said, catch him puss as 
soon as ewer able.” 

A O-— at the end of the 
book prevents any serious frustration. 
The reader then feels the exhilaration 
of a Champollion, finally interpreting 
the “cartouches” on the Rosetta stone. 

> suggest U hurry to the 


nearest e store 4 at 


least 1 copy. 
—P.K.L. 
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A Tune For The Towpath, written 
and illustrated by Jane Flory. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.25. 
Kate Bannister loved her home on 

the towpath beside the Delaware 

Canal where her father was a lock 

tender. Each spring she made a wish 

on the first barge through the locks. 

During the summer she walked on 

the towpath reading the odd names 

of the barges; watching the hoggees 
tend the mules; stealing unladylike 
swims in the canal. 

She first began to feel superior to 
the barge people because that was the 
way the people in New Hope felt. 
And, then, she couldn’t imagine how 
people lived in the minute barge 
cabins instead of real homes. Young 
David Keener, a barge-dweller, had a 
particular talent for arousing her re- 
sentment, and he was always around 
at the wrong time. But in the year 
1850, a year of particularly heavy 
barge traffic, Kate learned that pride 
goeth before a fall and that barge 
people made wonderful neighbors. 

Jane Flory’s A Tune for the Tow- 
path tells a lively story of mid-19th 
century New Hope at a time when 
canal traffic was of great importance. 
The Bannisters are an engaging 
family of well-drawn and distinct per- 
sonalities. Any young reader will be 
drawn to them and, too, learn a valu- 
able lesson in neighborliness. The 
charming illustrations help give the 
flavor of authenticity to this period 
piece. 


—P.K.L. 
Autographed copies of A Tune for the 
Towpath are available at the New 
Delaware Bookshop. 


Jane Flory — Author and Illustrator of 
the new book — *A Tune For The 
Towpath" 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


FREDOU by Mary Stolz (illustrated 
by Tom Ungerer). New York: 
Harper and Row, $2.95. 

The wonderful thing about chil- 
dren's books is that they make perfect 
reading for grown-ups. Children, real 
children, not adult babies, often are 
frightened by new thoughts. 

I remember, once in London, I 
gave a birthday party for my son. 
Beatrice Lillie brought him the most 
beautifully made jumping Leopard. 
The children were terrified, but we 
loved it, and played on the floor with 
it all afternoon. So much for that. 

I found Mary Stolz’ book perfectly 
charming; and since I am, alas, not a 
child any more, I can only review it 
from my point of view. Being French, 
an innkeeper and a cat woman, I 
found the French atmosphere so per- 
fect that I could practically smell the 
cooking in that kitchen. The drawings 
by Tom Ungerer, too, are so right and 
nostalgic. As for Fredou, he is a 
delicious lover; and all together, I 
recommend, if you know a little girl 
or boy, to buy a copy for Christmas. 
But read it first, for you will love 
every page of it. 

—Odette Myrtil 

Everyone knows who Odette is. But 

since this is her first appearance in 

the "Books" section, let me repeat 
that she is a violinist, dress designer, 
actress, cat woman, and aubergiste 

(innkeeper) at Chez Odette. 


———Ó0——— 


The Strength To Dream by Colin 
Wilson. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 
$4.50. 

In Shaw's Back to Methuselah, Eve, 
in speaking of her children, quotes 
the serpent: “... but the serpent said 
that every dream could be willed into 
creation by those strong enough to 
believe in it." So Colin Wilson, in 
writing a book about literature and 
the imagination, chose for his title, 
The Strength to Dream. 

Wilson divides his book into seven 
chapters. Each chapter categorizes a 
group of writers and analyzes their 
approach to their world. Where “The 
Assault on Rationality" illustrates how 
four writers, Lovecraft, Yeats, Strind- 
berg and Wilde, deal with the real 
world in terms of rejection, Chapter 
2, "The Implications of Realism," 
shows another type imagination, ex- 
emplified by Zola, West, Faulkner 
and others. The remaining chapters 
discuss pessimism, science, “The Pow- 
er of Darkness,” “Sex and the Imagi- 
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nation,” illusion and reality. 

Here and there Wilson shocks with 
sensational observations, some in the 
nature of idol-smashing, others sur- 
prising because they are unaccepted 
and unexpected. For example, he 
says, “Wilde was a tough and ambi- 
tious man who wore a mask of effe- 
minacy and boredom”. He calls 
Faulkner a “prima donna.” He states 
that, “Next to Isaak Walton, Asakov 
must be the least neurotic writer of 
stature who ever lived.” Of Huxley, 
he says, “He is so firmly entrenched 
in his own weaknesses that he can 
never escape them, even in imagina- 
tion, or create a character who is 
free from them. 

The Strength to Dream overflows 
with opinions based on a tremendous 
background of reading. Yet one might 
wish to take exception to many of 
them. I feel that a book of this nature 
could become more valuable if the 
author attempted to show the “whys” 
or the “how” of a serious and known 
work rather than simply expose its 
failure as a work of art. 

Because much of what Wilson has 
to say is controversial and quotable, 
The Strength to Dream makes interest- 
ing reading. —Peggy Lewis 
Three paperbacks. 

Anatomy of Prison by Hugh J. Klare 

(Illustrated with photographs). 

Great Britain. A Pelican Book 


$1.25. 

Famous Trials 6 edited by James H. 
Hodge. Great Britain. Penguin 
Crime. $.85. 


Prehistoric Crete by R. W. Hutchin- 
son. (Illustrated with photographs 
and text figures.) Great Britain. A 
Pelican Book. $1.95. 

Is there anyone who is not fascin- 
ated by prisons, who has never wond- 
ered how it might feel to be in one? 
In this thoughtful book, Mr. Klare 
discusses the prisoners, the prison offi- 
cers, the "specialist staff," work and 
leisure, love (or the lack of it) and 
isolation. Progress in the sense of im- 
proved conditions in prisons and in 
the sense of rehabilitation measures 
is everywhere slow, due to lack of 
money. Prisons do not always get the 
best and most intelligent types of men 
as guards and wardens; for one thing, 
the pay is lowish, the promotions 
appallingly slow. Guards of good in- 
tent are confused by their instructions 
to treat the prisoners as human be- 
ings, while they, the guards, are often 
under very real danger of being physi- 
cally attacked. Mr. Klare's most em- 
phatic point is that the modern prison 
should be as small as possible, hous- 
ing, one hundred and fifty men or 
less, so that the prisoners and their 
guards can have more personal rela- 


tionships, and so that a feeling of a 


community — preferably one doing 
some constructive work — can be 
achieved. 


In Famous Trials, Sixth Series, four 
cases are presented, Thurtell and 
Hunt of 1824; Frederick Nodder of 
1937; Peter Barnes and Others of 
1939; and the ever engaging John 
George Haigh's of 1949. The narra- 
tions are by four different writers, 
thus giving color and change of pace 
to the book. The gruesome story of 
Haigh's Acid Bath Murders is partic- 
ularly well told by Lord Dunboyne. 
All the stories are about Englishmen 
and by Englishmen and one English- 
woman. English writers about English 
murders have a way of warming to 
their task, and they are quite eloquent, 
interspersing — especially in the case 
of Thurtell and Hunt — excerpts 
from newspapers of the time and the 
trial itself, which creates a very enjoy- 
able sense of entering another world, 
in this tale a wickedly sordid world. 
Highly entertaining, and something 
like four books in one, for all it is 
not a long book. 

Prehistoric Crete packs an amazing 
amount of information into its three 
hundred and fifty pages. Even Crete's 
geological history is gone into, its 
Stone Age, and after its flowering in 
the Minoan Age, when the great 
Palace at Knossos was built, its de- 
cline is thoroughly described. “Mino- 
an power terminated in a sudden and 
widespread but rather mysterious dis- 
aster," writes Mr. Hutchinson. The 
Palace was destroyed by fire, but was 
the fire caused by flood or earthquake 
as so often happens, or set by invad- 
ers? Crete is full of mystery, as any- 
one who has ever been on the island 
knows. The Palace with its Labyrinth 
(semi-legend, semi-fact, but certainly 
one can get turned around in the 
Palace itself) was excavated and re- 
paired by Sir Arthur Evans and today 
is a must on the tourist's list. A hand- 
book like this makes a very intelligent 
traveling companion. 

Patricia Highsmith 


MEMORY LANE 


Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 


Early American 
Wood Uecor 


Rustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Best Book 
Contest. 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All types of 
manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure P,G. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


ra msn 
Mila. 
Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to earn monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MiLLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED 
considered. 
Religious Studies, 


All subjects Fiction, 


Non-Fic- 


Poetry, 
tion, Americana, etc 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW-YORK 17, N. Y. 


You may order autographed copies of “A TUNE FOR 
THE TOWPATH" by Jane Flory at 


The New Delaware Book Shep 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO, PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 
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Bucks County Oath 
Of Allegiance 


(Continued from Page 15) 


die?" It may have been peacefully, 
full of years and cares, and in his 
sleep. But these were the “times that 
tried men's souls" and the imagination 
refuses to let it be that way. James 
Wallace more likely gave his “last full 
measure of devotion” that his new 
nation might live, and left a wife so 
busy with his, and that nation’s un- 
finished business she had no time for 
mourning. The simple, diirect, un- 
grammatical certification is full of 
implications, and Isabell Wallace de- 
serves the benefit of any doubt. 

While Hessian mercenaries were 
fighting the Colonists with the British, 
certain of their German American 
brothers were fighting the British and 
Hessians with the Colonists and in 
more ways than with bullets. Most 
notable among these Germans was 
Christopher Ludovick, baker and 
friend of Washington, whose inspir- 
ing story has yet to be told. Here in 
Bucks a certain German patriot was 
numbered among the Justices of the 
County. George Wicher, or Welcher, 
(his name is spelled both ways by 
himself) was unable to spell every 
word he used as the English spelled 
it. He was forced, in some instances, 
to phonetics. But he was not illiterate, 
as his entry shows. 

“Bucks County. A Redorn of all 
Names of them persons wich duck 
the Oath or Affirmation of Allegiance 
Be fore me George Wicher Efon of 
the Justices of the Peace in and for 
the said County from the 26th day 
of October A.D. 1777 dill the first 
day of October A.D. 1778. Geyen 
under my Hand and Seal, George 
Welcher." A certain feeling for 
proper terminology is evident in 
several phrases used, and Wicher’s 
consciousness of the prerogatives of 
his position is evidenced by his use 
of “esquire.” “Return,” however, 
sounded like “redorn” to his German 
ears, “till” like “dill,” while his spel- 
ling of “took” would lead moderns to 
believe persons taking the oath had 
adroitly avoided doing so! 

Enough has been said about the 
“Book of Oaths” to give an idea, in 
a vague way, of what it has to say 
to us. To realize its meaning fully, 
however, to understand completely the 
lessons it contains for present day 
Americans, it must be seen. The 
writing, the varied terms in which the 
depositions and oaths are set forth, 
all give it added added meaning, a 
greater vitality and warmth, than 
mere description and recapitulation 
can possibly impart. A 
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Central Bucks Squad 


(Continued from Page 32) 


back, floated a pass to End Jim Shaw, 
who took it on the 15 and ran into 
the end zone as if his draft board was 
chasing him. It was a clean, well- 
executed play — until someone spot- 
ted the red handkerchief laying on 
the turf. Central Bucks, said the 
referee, was holding, and back came 
the football and down came those 
sweet points and into gloom turned 
the mirth that was filing the Cen- 
tral Bucks stands. After that, as high 
school football goes, Quakertown 
drove to Central Bucks 15 — and 
they fumbled! Central Bucks recover- 
ed and Ray Ross, their quick little 
halfback, took a handoff and ran to 
midfield. Four plays later, on fourth 
down, Ross again got the ball on a 
fake-kick situation and knifed his 
way down to the 25. It was quite a 
gamble, of course, but gambling is 
one of high school football's exciting 
virtues. Central Bucks managed to 
fight its way to the twelve only to 
give up the ball on downs. The first 
quarter then ended with Quakertown, 
psychologically speaking, down in 
morale but up in points. 

In the second quarter Central 
Bucks continued to outplay them, 
and at one point was only five yards 
from a score. It was the result of an 
old, old play, one that was run to 
death in the early forties, but one 
that is still worth using in the proper 
situation. Central Bucks had the ball 
at midfield. It had failed to complete 
three straight passes. On fourth down 
Hayman again dropped back, cocked 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Savidge 
Brothers 


25 SOUTH STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


Featuring 


Nationally Advertised Apparel 


for 
Men - Young Men - Boys 
PHONE: WOrth 8-3321 


* 


Jewelry 
Watches - Diamonds 


ROGER W. KRAUT 


29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 
348-4884 


OED oao ao amooo OGD OED OE OED 
Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 


‘ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 
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BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT AND 
NURSING HOME 
1320 MILL ROAD, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
ly surroundings as well as the 


finest in trained technical and 
nursing care. New brick addi- 
tion offers comfortable TV 
room and many other features. 


“Home Away From Home” 
“2 blocks from Trainers" 536-6847 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


"Mortgage Money Available" 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A, 


BLEAM'S FURS 


soft, warm and sleek 


with a velvet touch on your pocketbook 


Deerskin jackets and accessories 


ROUTE 309, ONE-HALF MILE SOUTH OF QUAKERTOWN—KEYSTONE 6-2382 
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The Carriage House 


dresses, coats 
% sportswear 
B^ for the 
A discriminating 
woman 


28 E. STATE ST. - DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


UPHOLSTERING 
LAMPS 
REPAIRING 


FURNITURE - 
ACCESSORIES - 
REFINISHING - 


Colonial Village 
VA 2-9460 
Route 202, Chalfont 


is a mutual investment fund of di- 
versified common stocks selected for 
investment quality and income pos- 
sibilities. Free of Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property taxes in opinion of 
counsel. 

Mail this ad for free booklet-pros- 
pectus to 


HARRY F. POOLE 


BLAIR & CO., INC. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
2 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
LOcust 8-2150 


Jack Of All Trades 


(Continued from Page 14) 


to organize the West Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and was presi- 
dent for four years; Consultant As- 
sociate Charlotte (N.C.) Chemical 
Laboratories; Member of Advisory 
Council of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
Chairman of Committee on Education 
of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science board for more 
than 25 years; Past president Phila- 
delphia Hospital Administrator's As- 
sociation; President for four years of 
the 15th Ward Improvement Associa- 
tion; Organized and was president of 
the Mortgage Security Trust Company 
for eight years; Fellow American In- 
stitute of Chemists and was for many 
years treasurer and member of the 
Board of Trustees of Central North 
Broad Street Presbyterian Church. 

In retirement, Dr. McNeary has 
been president of the Delaware Val- 
ley Protective Association four times 
and is a director of the DVPA and 
chairman of the Sanitation Com- 
mittee. He is a member of the Bucks 
County Sewage Disposal and Water 
Conservation Commission and chair- 
man of the Bucks County Park Board. 

This most interesting Jack-of-all- 
trades lives in a snug little white 
house in Lumberville where he has 
developed housekeeping and culinary 
skills since his wife, Nancy, passed 
away fourteen years ago. His years 
of experience in various lines of 
chemistry must have prepared him 
for the apparently casual ease with 
which he can cook and serve a de- 
lectable meal. This is only one of 
his accomplishments. Wherever a 
crowd gathers around a piano or 
guitar, Dr. McNeary leads the sing- 
ing, old songs and gay songs and 
nostalgic ones. Like most Irishmen, he 
has a fine sense of humor and 4s a 
good story-teller. 

Each winter he drives down to 
Charlotte, North Carolina, to visit 
his son William J. L. McNeary and 
his family. There are two grandsons 
and a granddaughter and two great 
grandchildren, one of whom is Wil- 
liam the fourth. 


Besides this long list of accomplish- 
ments and interests Dr. McNeary 
collects mortars and pestles, some of 
which go back to the earliest history 
of pharmacy. He also has a cabinet 
full of "chickens", those interesting 
china and pottery hens on nests so 
dear to the hearts of a long ago gen- 
eration. Jack-of-all-trades he may be, 
but all of them have been useful, 
beneficial to mankind and interest- 
ing. A 
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Bucks County's Favorite Ladies’ Shop 


THE 
TOWNE SHOP 


NEWTOWN - SOUTHAMPTON 


Christmas Gifts 


FOR HER PERSONAL PLEASURE 
Robes 
Pegnoir Sets 
Sleepwear 
Slips 
Panties 
Sweaters 
Skirts Slacks 
Jackets 
Car Coats 
Shirts 


Gift 
Certificates 


Stormwear 


Blouses 


Dresses 
Knit Suits 
Handbags 
Jewelry Hosiery 
All accessories from the 
leading fashion houses 
All of your selec- 


tions will be beauti- 


fully gift wrapped at no extra 


THE 
TOWNE SHOP 


IN NEWTOWN 

15 South State St. 

IN SOUTHAMPTON 
Southampton Shopping Center 


498 2nd Street Pike 
WE UTI A ENEO = 4 s 


charge. 
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The Legend of 


n the steep, northwest slope of 

Buckingham Mountain is a pile of 
of tumbled white rocks that fill a 
shallow, narrow gorge and have been 
known from time immemorial as 
“Wolf Rocks". They are most famous 
as the hiding place of Albert Large 
who more than a hundred years ago, 
led a hermit's existence in a cave there- 
in. Few people living today know the 
origin of the name of these rocks. 
It was revealed many years ago by an 
Indian named Oak Leaf who returned 
to Buckingham Mountain to visit once 
more the hunting grounds of his fore- 
fathers of the Lenni Lenape tribe. He 
pitched his tent where once the Indian 
lodges stood near a spring at the foot 
of the mountain. 

More than seventy-five years ago a 
man related the story which Oak Leaf 
told to him and his brother, when 
they were small lads living nearby, 
the legend of Wolf Rocks. Oak Leaf's 
face was gloomy and his eyes were 
sad as he spoke: 

“In this beautiful Valley of Lahaska 
was the hunting ground of the power- 
ful tribe of Lenni Lenapes. Opposite 
that pile of rocks was the village of 
Lase-has-:a (home in the beautiful 
vale). Here dwelt the children of the 
forest and yonder rest the bones of 
those whose spirits have gone to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. 

In yonder woods they chased the 
deer and under this tree the squaws 
and papooses would come to welcome 
home the braves from the chase. In 
that space over there they held their 
council fires and smoked the pipe of 
peace and told legends of the tribe. ` 

No other tribe was so large and 
powerful as the Lenni Lenape. No 
other spot was so beautiful as this 
loved valley of Lahaska, 'the house of 
the Good Spirit', the greenest, the 
sunniest, the most lovely that the 
great sun ever shone upon. Here the 
springs of water were the clearest, the 
leaves of the trees the greenest, the 
deer most plentiful. 

In all the tribe no one was so tall, 
so straight, so fleet, so skillful with 
the arrow, who came from the chase 
so heavily laden with game or was 
so loved as the young chief Rushing 
Water. Of all the maidens there was 
none so fair as White Flower, whose 
step was like the antelope, whose 
form was like the lily, whose voice 
was like the sweetest songs of birds, 
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"Wolf Rocks" 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


whose every move was like the grace- 
ful, waving willow. There was none 
other who wove so shapely a basket 
or who could cook the venison so 
tender and juicy. 

It was to White Flower that Rush- 
ing Water ever turned with admira- 
tion. Returning from the chase he 
carried the game and laid it before 
her. It was with her he danced at the 
rejoicings, it was with her that he 
walked beneath the trees. They would 
stroll up that path and sit on yonder 
rock in the calm and peaceful light 
of the moon. 

The lodge was built and lined with 
the greenest boughs. In one short 
moon Rushing Water would take 
White Flower to his lodge as his 
squaw. 

There was one of the tribe known 
as Wolf, who had ever tried to be the 
rival of Rushing Water. In the chase, 
in the dance, in the sports — always 
trying but never succeeding to sur- 
pass Rushing Water. Wolf had wooed 
the gentle White Flower but to no 
avail. At last Wolf angrily made a 
vow to the Great Good Spirit that 
White Flower would never be wed to 
Rushing Water. 

Revenge grew from day to day in 
Wolf's breast. He did not follow the 
chase. His arrows moulded in their 
quiver. He sat on the big rock and 
watched the happy lovers in gloomy 
silence. His looks were so black and 
threatening the braves would say 
"Wolf is on his rock looking like a 
thundercloud.’ 

Wolf still sat upon the rock the 
morning that White Flower was to 
go to the lodge of Rushing Water as 
his squaw. The time for the wedding 
came but there was no White Flower. 
She was nowhere among the lodges. 

Great was the fear when they 
found her gone. Where was White 
Flower? they asked of one another. 
All of the braves of the tribe searched 
the streams, the forests and the 
mountain but White Flower could not 
be found. For many days they search- 
ed but could not find her. 

Rushing Water’s heart was broken. 
Often in the silent night hours he 
thought he could hear the voice of 
White Flower, borne on the winds, 
calling to him for help. When he 
would rush out of his lodge, trembl- 
ing like a sedge in the meadow, only 


(Continued on Page 37) 


Home of 
Bucks County ‘Quality Candy 
TOWNSEND HOUSE 
115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Orders Mailed 
Get your Christmas orders in now 


HARROWER HOUSE 
OF DECOUPAGE 
River Road 
Upper Black Eddy 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Christmas Shop 
Now Open 


Now is the time to join the Fall 
and Winier classes in Decoupage, 
gold-leafing, party and Christmas 
decoration, 

Write for descriptive matter or 
phone 982-5104. 


DOROTHY HARROWER 
DECOUPAGE WORKSHOP 


* o * @ f x» *? @ & * ee $* * 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


of 
= EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessoris, 
* 

Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriatt to the season. Drive over today! 


The Jennox Shop 


Route U.S. 101, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 
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When the Bittersweet turns Orange 
And Thanksgiving rolls around 
It's time for entertainment 

The usual party round 

You'd better check your party 
clothes, your table linens too 

Send them to 


Strand JabricCareServices 


For 
DRY CLEANING 
& 
LAUNDRY 


Strand FabricCareServices 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-3556 Enterprise 1-0031 


Sleight of Hand Genius 
7 The Wizard 


Banquets 
Conventions 
Parties 
Private 
Engagements 


All of the WIZARD is 
startling — gripping — un- 
accountable. The Wizard 
has finished successful ap- 
pearances in the finest ho- 
tels and supper clubs in 
Pennsylvania. 
Fred Warings’s 
Shawnee-Inn 
Bellevue Stratford— 
Phila. 
Ben Franklin Hotel— 
Phila. 


Don’t Fool Yourself 
That's My Business. 


ROBERT H. LITTLE 
332 S. York Road 
HATBORO, PA. 
OSborne 5-4506 


Travel 
(Continued from Page 21) 

Having celebrated its 25th Anni- 
versary, Sun Valley has swung into its 
second quarter century, happily head- 
ed toward its golden anniversary. The 
handsome yet comfortable accommo- 
dations at Sun Valley Lodge and 
Challenger Inn, excellent skiing faci- 
lities, warm-water swimming in sight 
of the snow-covered fastnesses of the 
Sawtooth Mountains, ice skating, a 
holiday air — all these have kept this 
resort "top drawer" for many a year. 
(5) * * * 

Around the world in three weeks? 
Thos. Cook & Son has mapped out 
such a tour, believe it or not. Called 
“Speedbird Tour Around the World” 
it is said to be “Tailored to Fit Your 
Time and Budget.” The tour visits 
Egypt; Delhi, Agra and Banaras in 
India; Thailand; Singapore; Hong 
Kong; Osaka, Kyoto and Tokyo in 
Japan, and ocean crossings are by 
BOAC jet. A series of 16 departures 
will be available in 1963, and the 
price tag, including fare, is an amaz- 
ing $1695. (6) 

* * * 

In service less than a year, the 
dramatic, luxurious S.S. France is 
slipping away from transatlantic lanes, 
headed south, through the Caribbean, 
on down to Rio de Janiero, on a 26- 
day cruise which leaves New York 
February 15th. The gala trip, called 
Fiesta in Rio, will include Martinique 
southbound and Barbados, Curacao, 
Haiti and Nassau northbound. The 
piece de resistance will, of course, be 
the stop at Rio during Mardi Gras — 
the time when the city is at its most 
colorful and exciting. — (7) 

* * * 


Just as it becomes chicer and chicer 

to travel to Europe “off season" up 
comes that enchanting, be-moustached 
maharajah, who apparently master- 
minds things in the inner sanctum at 
Air-India, with an enticing idea for a 
holiday in Greece "and the Mediter- 
ranean Countries." The 17-day tour 
will whisk you to Paris, Rome, Ven- 
ice, Athens, Delphi, Cyprus, Haifa, 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. The maha- 
rajah has dreamed up three distinctive 
itineraries for you to choose from and 
has added the master stroke of a day 
or more of cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean — and all for as low as 
$795.00, including economy jet ex- 
cursion fare. (8) 
Just write the key numbers of the trips 
which interest you on a card and send 
it with your name and address to 
Travel Editor, Bucks County Life 
Prestige Group, 10 W. 45 St., New 
York 36. 
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Looking for a 
pleasant place 


t» to drive? 


Come out to 


Sevenoaks Harm 


New Galena Rd. above Chalfont 


Bucks Co., Pa. 822-0879 


for freshest eggs, chicken, local 
honey, plus homemade pies, 
cookies, jams, jellies and pre- 
serves. 


Also  Stoneground Flour  - 


Spices - Handmade Lampshades 


Stop Wishing ... Start 
Reducing Today 


Increased Circulation 
Weight Control 
Relaxation 
Posture Correction 
featuring: 
Stauffer Posture Rest 
Electrocycle 


Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


STAUFFER 
Home Reducing Plan Studio 


Treatments - Sales 
Weekly Exercise Classes 


DI 3-6184 


348-2114 


LOOK FOR THE SEAL 
in 
{BUILD ) 

MONUMENTS OF RARE 


BEAUTY AND CHARACTER 


KELLERS CHURCH 
GRANITE WORKS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 
KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
ROUTE 563 PHONE 795-2166 
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Letters To The Editor 


To the Editor: 

In the September, 1962 issue of 
Bucks County Life I have found an 
article which is exceedingly important 
and pertaining to one of the major 
problems of the day. 

The article on “Social Security Act 
Repealed!” by C. Craig Rife on Page 
18 is of great importance to every 
taxpayer. 

It would be most interesting to have 
a candid evaluation of this article by 
the candidates of our Congress in 
Bucks County. 

I hope you will be able to per- 
suade Mr. Rife to contribute more ar- 
ticles to your fine Journal. 

Respectfully, 
Edward L. Bortz, M. D. 
Overbrook, Philadelphia 


Another article on the same subject 
is scheduled by Mr. Rice, a busy Phil- 
adelphia Lawyer, for publication right 
after the Holidays. 

Editor 


Dear Mr. Eddy: 


I have misplaced my September 
Life that I bought at the newsstand. 
Someone must have enjoyed it as 
much as I when they picked it up 
from my table at a restaurant. I am 
particularly interested in the Septem- 
ber issue for what the “Old Boy" 
(Old Traveler) wrote about the Avon 
Girls, as I am one of them and I 
want to send this issue to my Com- 
pany. Am enclosing my check for 
three dollars for a year's subscription, 
Im sure that is the price shown in 
the magazine. 

Ann Snyder 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ann: 
Im young at heart! 
the “Old Boy" H.L.F. 


127 S. Second Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 
To the Editor: 


Dear Mr. Freking: 


I noticed an item in the Driving 
Across Bucks section of Bucks County 
Life that intrigued me. I was under 
the impression that the spelling for 
Boutique was not Botique as you have 
it. Am I wrong? However right or 
wrong, I did investigate this new shop 
and am delighted to report that they 
do indeed have lovely shoes to fit the 
hard-to-fit feet. Oh, let's be honest, 
just plain ordinary skinny feet! 
Thanks for the tip. 

Revella Breeyear 
Chalfont, Pa. 
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Dear Editor: 


Rarely has one organization, The 
National Society For The Preserva- 
tion of Covered Bridges, enjoyed a 
trip as much as our visit to Bucks 
County when we made our first offi- 
cial tour of the twelve covered bridges 
remaining in your County of Bucks. 
It was rewarding to meet some of 
your fine people who helped make 
our Society members feel at home. 

We are indebted to your associate 
editor, Sara Maynard Clark and her 
good husband Hal and the many other 
fine folks whom we met on our trip. 

Our best wishes to all of them. 

Cordially, 
Leo Litwin 
President 


CROSS KEYS 
MOTORS INC. 


348-2665 
Swamp Road & Route No. 611 
Cross Keys, Pa. 


Introduces 


The Lincoln Continental Convertible 


The Unique Lincoln Continental Con- 
vertible! The Only Four-Door Convert- 
ible Made in America. Newly designed 
cloth roof supports and a squared-off rear 
window give the car the appearance of 
a four-door sedan when the top is up. 
Come to your quality headquarters and 
see what's new for '63 in 


LINCOLN + MERCURY * COMET 


Be Weather Wise == GWINNERIZE! 


Gwinner's Atlantic gives 


Cost. 


Insure Comfortable Weather In Your Home 
All Year Round By Calling 


GWINNER’S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 


you dependable, 
Weather-Controlled deliveries — When You 
Need Them! Maximum Service at Minimum 


MEDICAL PROOF that 
Zeigler facial care 

VISIBLY IMPROVES 
facial appearance! 


The results of a recent independent 
clinical study with Zeigler on a group of 
mature women confirms the following 
significant results: 

Lifting of sagging facial contours — 
Tighter Skin Diminishing the promi- 
nence of fine lines and wrinkles — More 
youthful appearance — improved com- 
plexions. 

This is encouraging news to all women, 
especially to those in the throes of fad- 
ing facial beauty. The Zeigler method 
is gentle and pleasant, no surgery, vibra- 
tion, massage, packs, straps or hor- 
mones. It is visibly effective . . . you'll 
see results and others will too. Fill out 
this coupon for the entire story on 
|o ciel Best Friend . . . Zeigler Facial 

are. 


Be the first to have a FREE courtesy 
facial call DI 3-6184 or 348-2114. 


ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 
979 Elbow Lane, Warrington, Pa. 


J or 
Gifts 


Fireplace Equipment 


Brass - Wrought Iron, etc. 


e Be 
Shive’s 
Main & State 
Doylestown 


Winter is just 
around the corner 
Gwinnerize! 


Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 
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Central Bucks 


(Continued from Page 32) 


his arm and Ray Ross, like a thief, 
came around and snatched the ball 
and ran for his life down the far 
sideline. It was the old “statue of 
liberty” and it was a beaut. By the 
time they got Ross, he was on the 
five, breathing hard but happy. On 
the next play Central Bucks fumbled 
away the ball. Inexperience! It hits 
hard and usually at the most dam- 
aging time. The half ended a few 
moments later. Central Bucks had 
gained 132 yards, Quakertown 58. 
Quakertown, however, led 6-0. 


In the dressing room John Maskas 
sat peeling an orange, letting the 
frustration come out of him slowly. 
“We need a break,” he complained. 
“We haven’t had one all year. Just 
one break and we'll have a chance to 
beat this outfit.” Jim Egloff, one of 
his assistant coaches, nodded his head 
in agreement. Maskas then checked 
his boys over for injuries, corrected 
a few mistakes, and sent them out for 
the second half. The break he had 
spoken of wasn’t long in coming. 
Quakertown, on Central Bucks’ five, 
fumbled. The ball shot straight up in 
the air and sat there, waiting. Chuck 
Raymond, Central Bucks’ defensive 
end, reached up, grabbed it, and ran 
95 yards for a touchdown. Not even 
a jeep could have caught him. Pande- 
monium, of course, b: e out in the 
Central Bucks stands, and it was the 
kind of pandemonium that speaks so 
well for high school football. When 
Bill Large, the fullback, went through 
a hole opened by the line for the 
extra point, the din was something 
to hear. The Central Bucks band got 
into the act by borrowing some college 
football song. It sounded like “On 
Wisconsin,” but it didn't matter. 
Even the funeral march would have 
sounded sweet to Central Bucks 
rooters at that moment. Large had 
gotten the extra point and Central 
Bucks was leading, 7-6. It did not, 
however, hold that lead very long. 
With a minute left in the quarter, 
Refsnider, the youngster who ran 
back the opening kickoff, took a 
handoff on his 35, circled end and 
was gone! The referee, however, said 
he stepped out on Central Buck’s 29, 
which was only a momentary re- 
prieve, for on the next play Refsnider 
again took the ball and this time he 
roared all the way down to the six. 
Bob Johnson, a halfback, then took 
the ball and went in for the score. 
Quakertown led, 12-7, and that, as 
it turned out, was the way it ended. 


Maskas grumbled a little in the 
dressing room, but managed to take 


the defeat in stride. He is far too good 
a football man to get upset when he 
knows it was inexperience that hurt 
him. For their part, the boys seemed 
to enjoy the game, even though they 
lost. Most of them went upstairs later 
and ate the food prepared by the Cen- 
tral Bucks Mothers Club, and then 
wandered into the gym to dance. 
Don’t let anyone kid you, high school 
football is still one of the best two- 
act shows in the country. A 


Legend of Wolf Rocks 


(Continued from Page 34) 


the moaning wind came to his listen- 
ing ears. 

Wolf still sat upon the rock with 
a baneful smile, watching the fruitless 
search. Day after day went by but 
White Flower did not return. Day 
after day, like a totem pole, Wolf 
sat straight and still glowering from 
his rock. Then one morning he was 
not there. One brave with keen sight, 
made out a form lying on the rock. 
They ran up the mountain to the high 
rock and there lay Wolf, raving and 
tearing his hair, but alive. As they 
bore him away down the mountain, 
Rushing Water heard again the pe- 
culiar moaning he had often seemed 
to hear on the night breeze. It came 
from the rocks. He saw an opening 
which had not been there before. 
Looking in, he saw White Flower ly- 
ing on the floor of a cave, poor White 
Flower, tightly bound hand and foot 
and near death. With gentle hands 
the braves helped Rushing Water carry 
her to the village. As they bore her 
from the cave, Wolf lunged forward 
to snatch her from them, then with 
a cry he fell back, dead. 


The body of the infamous Wolf 
was buried among the tumbled white 
rocks, well away from the graves of 
his fathers. It was many, many days 
before White Flower became strong, 
but when the fields were golden with 
grain and the south winds sighed 
through the trees, White Flower went 
to the lodge of Rushing Water. 


Since that time the white rocks 
on the north west slope of Bucking- 
ham Mountain have been known as 
Wolf Rocks. On moonlight nights 
when frost glistens on the rocks, the 
baying hounds circle wide around the 
strange spot, guarded by the gloomy 
ghost of Wolf, still mourning his 
spurned love. ” 

Thus was told the Indian legend of 
Wolf Rocks, a fitting refuge for the 
hermit, Albert Large, who when dis- 
appointed in love sought the refuge 
of Wolf’s cave and dwelt there for 
nearly forty years. A 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF 


A AWAITS YOU AT 


PEARLMAN’S 
RCA VICTOR 
coton 


we 


34 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 


HAWK 
LARK 
VOLVO 
AVANTI 


KEYSTONE MOTORS 
SALES & SERVICE 


235 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 


862-2406 
Peas : RT m 
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(Advertisement) 


Electronic 


Boon To Beauty 


The dramatic advances of the 
space age have produced a new elec- 
tronic machine to help hold back the 
facial years! It is fact not fiction that 
in this ingenious unit lies the answer 
to one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems faced by both men and women 

. facial aging. There is no claim 
it can keep you young forever but 
it can and does provide, for the first 
time, deep down gentle exercise de- 
signed to tone and strengthen "lazy" 
muscles which have lost their re- 
silience. 

Developed by a plastic surgeon and 
manufactured by the Zeigler Manu- 
facturing Company which makes elec- 
tronic medical instruments for phy- 
sicians, they have through the use of 
electronic transistors created a facial 
exerciser the size of a small jewel box 
and brought the cost within reach of 
everyone. 

There is an old saying that "there 
is no easy road to beauty" but this 
new device certainly disproves that old 
adage. Only minutes a day, you can 
handle it easily yourself, watch your 
favorite TV program, relax and when 
your treatment is over, you'll look and 
feel better all day long. The Zeigler 
Facial Exerciser has an amazing 
record of use by Doctors. Now, thou- 
sands of women of all ages, in all 
walks of life, are finding out the new 
way to care for and protect the face. 
We carry insurance on practically 
everything you can think of, our- 
selves, our family, employees, cars, 
boats, houses, etc., but the face, our 
most precious possession, a once-in 
a lifetime possession, needs this in- 
surance which will pay dividends you 
can't afford to miss. This holds true 
for both men and women, particularly 
with today's new frontier in career 
age limits. 

It is not only the older woman 
anxious to regain a youthful face who 
should use it but also the younger 
one approaching thirty who wishes 
to maintain that youthful look. Un- 
fortunately, the younger woman often 
neglects her face because the lovely 
firm look she has in the mirror does 
not reflect the unseen encroachment 
of time. If you would look younger 
than your years, you should try this 
revolutionary new idea. It is certainly 
well worth seeing the results on your 
own face. For a free guest treatment 
call DI 3-6184 or 348-2114 and make 
an appointment at your convenience 
with Helen Kiss, Zeigler's area repre- 
sentative, You won't regret it! 
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THESE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 


WINNERS OF 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE’S 
FIRST WRITER’S CONTEST 


$75.00 WANAMAKER GIFT CERTIFICATE which can be 
used in any of their famous stores. This certificate is presented 
as a prize in this writer’s contest by the John Wanamaker Store 
in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


19 INCH PORTABLE MAGNAVOX TELEVISION. This 
award is from Dell Appliances of Southampton, Pa. which 
handles the distinguished Magnavox line of High-Fi, Radios and 
Television Equipment. 


A ONE YEAR COMPLETELY PAID MEMBERSHIP in either 
the Golf Club or the new Swim Club, whichever the winner 
prefers, from York Road Golf Club, the delightful new Bucks 
County Country Club on York Road in Jamison, Pa. 


THE CONSTELLATION, A MAGNAVOX RADIO, battery 
operated with Di-Pole antennae; Am, Fm, Short Wave; separate 
tone-control; earphone jack; complete with log. This prize is 
given by Sheridan Printing Company of Alpha, N. J. 


ANTIQUE BROWNWARE “TRICK MUG” FROM SCOT- 
LAND given by Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. Importers of New 
York, This is from their collection of Tavern Memorabilia in 
the White Horse Cellar Museum — a rare collector’s item! 


Entries will be judged by 
PEARL S. BUCK 
JAMES MICHENER 
PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 


We are pleased to announce that the Screening Committee for 
the contest will be directed by Laura Lou Brookman, for many 
years associated with the Ladies Home Journal and Robert C. 
Atherton, Editor of Cosmopolitan. We sincerely hope that all 
possible entrants will get busy NOW. January 31st is closer than 
you think! 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 


Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 


Ne SW — Oo C o ree 
= Fosters Tog & Cycle Shop 
We are now set up for Christmas with the 
finest in Domestic and Imported Toys. 
You can ease your Christmas shopping and 
make it a pleasure by stopping in shortly 
and looking around. We will lay away any 
toys of your choice until Christmas Eve, if 
necessary. Open daily 9 to 5:30 — Fridays 
until 9:00 P.M. — After "Thanksgiving, 
Open evenings Call 348-4348. 


139 S. MAIN ST. @ DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 
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(Below)—Superb Doylestown es- 
tate, 15 acres. Every facility for 
country living. 3 level fieldstone 
house, 4 room guest house, 3 car 
apt. garage, converted barn, swim- 
ming pool, greenhouse, etc. Only 
$79,000. 348-3558. 


(Above)—Attractive miniature estate reduced—$27,000.00 Excellent 
value. Old stone and clapboard house, well back from the road. 
Living room, dining room with fireplace, kitchen, four bedrooms and 
bath. Studio and small barn. Filtered swimming pool with patio. 
Beautiful shade trees. Call 862-2430. 


(Above)—70 rich acres, 7 wooded, 
9 room remodelled old stone 
house with 2 baths, 2 kitchens, 5 
bedrooms, panelled living room, 
bedroom on main road near Pt. 
Pleasant. Barn, outbuildings ex- 
cellent condition. Will divide to 
suit buyer. By appointment 348- 
8389 or 297-5592 Weekends or 
after 6. 


(Left)—A perfect example of a 
beautiful old pointed stone Colon- 
ial house, charmingly remodelled. 
Nicely centered on one acre of 
ground with beautiful old shade, 
lawns and plantings. Stream and 
Spring. 3 car garage. If you are 
looking for a typical Bucks Coun- 
ty home, you will enjoy owning 
this unusual buy in a choice set- 
ting. $29,500. Call 862-2430. 


Driving pee Barks 


— EES— — 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


n the early 1800's when Bucks 

County was largely agricultural, 
Thanksgiving day festivities were cele- 
brated in the farm homes. 

Sons and daughters who had been 
separated from the parent roof and 
scattered in various directions re- 
turned to the family hearth to re- 
vive pleasant memories of childhood 
and youth. 

A few days before Thanksgiving 
they began arriving with their chil- 
dren for perhaps the only visit of the 
year, happily timed to avoid the busy 
harvest days of the fall and the deep 
snows of winter. 

The thrifty farmer had put aside 
the juiciest apples, the biggest pump- 
kins and the best cider. He fattened 
the likeliest turkey and chickens, for 
chicken pie always appeared on the 
Thanksgiving table. 

Town folks had their feasts too, 
but it was the farmer who really knew 
what Thanksgiving meant, an abun- 
dance of the things he himself had 
worked so hard to produce. 

For days every good farmwife 
toiled in the dairy and kitchen to 
prepare the mountains of food re- 
quired to feed their returning children. 

At last when the day arrived and 
all the relatives had gathered in the 
parlors and everything was ready, 
came the dinner, with its innumerable 
courses. 

When it was all over and every- 
one left for their own homes, they 
all thought it was the best Thanks- 
giving ever. 

"In Richland" said a minister in 
1836 "the day of Thanksgiving is 
dear to the heart of every son and 
daughter in Bucks County. It is sweet 
in the anticipation, in the enjoyment 
and in the remembrance" and so it is 
in 1962. A 


We are always happy to hear of 
the accomplishments of the Albert 
R. Atkinson, Jr. Post 210, American 
Legion, Doylestown. Not only is this 
post at the top or very near the top 
in membership year after year but 
also at the top in the good deeds de- 
partment. 
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Last year under the Commander- 
ship of Grover C. Kilmer, Jr. the 
Post received the Department of 
Pennsylvania Outstanding Commun- 
ity Service Award and also National 
recognition for having conducted the 
most outstanding child welfare pro- 
gram in the Ninth District. 

The Commander for the Legion 
year of 1962-63 is Harold F. Hellyer, 
Jr. 


Radio Station WIFI in Norristown 
which serves Lower Bucks as well as 
Montgomery County announces the 
first 45 minute F. M. Multiplex 
Theatre Organ program in the United 
States, from 6:15 to 7:00 P.M. Every 
evening, seven days a week. Executive 
Director of this unusual offering is 
Bud Delcher of Dell Appliance Cen- 
ter, Richboro, Pa. Mr. Delcher, a 
member of American Theatre Organ 
Enthusiasts (ATOE) reports that the 
program is rapidly developing a wide 
audience of enthusiastic listeners to 
judge by the recent flood of fan mail. 

"Christmas Comes To Langhorne" 


The Langhorne Sorosis, a member 
of the Federation of Women's Clubs, 
is holding its Christmas ceremony on 
Thursday, November 29th. It features 
the “Christmas Comes To Langhorne” 
program, a tour of three of Lang- 
horne’s most attractive and historic 
homes. They will be the homes of 
Mrs. Joseph W. Lindenfelser, 111 
Flower Ave.; Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Moran, 139 West Maple Ave. and the 
old family farmhouse of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Hibbs Buchman, 732 High- 
land Ave. 

The houses will be decorated by 
committees in charge of each house. 
At these houses will be on display 
articles of rare and antique value, 
belonging to the owners of the homes. 

The Tour will start and end at the 
Langhorne Community House, from 
11 AM to 4 PM. Christmas gifts will 
be on sale there. and refreshments. 
For further information call or write 
Mrs. William Kaye, 413 N. Pine St., 
Langhorne. SKyline 7-2122. 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs 


of the home owner 


ART PRINTER 


Many years experience, trained in Ger- 
many in lithography, seeks position with 
Museum or Print Club. Skilled artist in 
black or color. Has own handpresses and 
stones brought from Germany 50 years 
ago. For interview write: Theodore 


Cuno, 7535 Lawndale St., Phila. 1, Pa. 


4 ACRES — HALF WOODED 
$25,000 
Early American plastered stone house, 
completely renovated, with many old 
features. The living room has open 
beams and a walk-in fireplace, kitchen 
with fireplace, four bedrooms (several 
with exposed beams), bath. Basement 
with recreation room and large fireplace 
opening to ground level. Small red barn 
with garage space and finished work 
rooms. Convenient commuting to Phila- 
delphia. School bus stops at corner. To 
inspect call: 348-5012. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. 4 Doylestown, Pa. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS 
REGISTERED 
LAND 
SURVEYOR 
Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367 


Cryer ^ Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 
20 S. Main St. New Hope 
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When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 
your "pet ideas" on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 

Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. 


PPP PP OL PP DEPP DOD P LOOP ODPL OOO DOOD 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 


Morrisville, Pa. 


CYpress 5-1181 


HYatt 3-3657 


has living room with _ 
en, charming di 


dining gredie 

area, d E rch. = Mec 
ntire house nicely 1D . $ 

ted. $21,500. V2 « 
NEW a en 


This stone and clapboard _——- 
modern house, well lo- Hio! 
cated on two acres of 
ground is an excellent 

e. Large living room, ., pilk 


562.2993. . RED 


active two story aride RUGAN So 


Driving Across Bucks 


pon lies in the central northern 
part of Durham Township. It is 
a very old mining settlement, very 
much changed in modern times. One 
of the miners houses of 1727, a 
small square stone structure, is still 
standing and occupied as a dwelling. 
The old Durham furnace, also a stone 
structure, was converted into a grist 
mill in 1812. It has been running con- 
tinuously ever since. Today it is 
operated by Floyd Riegel. Near the 
village is Mine Hill, from which the 
iron ore was obtained for the first 
furnace. On Howell's map of a part 
of the Delaware Valley, date 1792, 
is the word “Backhouse,” which is 
presumed to refer to the village of 
Durham. Richard Backhouse was 
prominently connected with the Dur- 
ham Iron Works in its early days. 
The village was sometimes called 
Longtown and Steckels. Newspaper 
accounts of a big fire on the night 
of April 16, 1890, which destroyed 
the flouring mill operated by John 
Cressman, with a loss of $12,000, 
give the place the name of Longtown, 
now known as Coon Hollow. It has 
been impossible to ascertain exactly 
when a post office was established 
there. In a published list of Bucks 
County post offices for 1832 Durham 
is named, with Thomas Long as 
postmaster. It may have been a post 
office some years before that date. 
The village has a picturesque setting 
between hills of the deep valley of 
Durham Creek. 

Col. George Taylor, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was living in Durham when 
on August 2, 1776, he affixed his 
signature to that immortal document. 
In 1755, at a time when he and Sam- 
uel Flower were lessees of the Dur- 
ham works, they made “Cannon shot” 
for the Provincial government, pre- 
sumably for the French and Indian 
War. On the night of April 8, 1768, 
the combustible part of the plant was 
destroyed by fire. Colonel Taylor 
was again the lessee of the Durham 
works from 1773 to 1778, during that 
time he made shot, shells and cannon 
for the Continental army. His first 
shipment, August 25, 1775, is the 
earliest on record from any Pennsyl- 
vania iron works. 

General Daniel Morgan of Revo- 
lutionary War fame, the hero of the 
Battle of Cowpens, S. C. was born 
in Durham Township in 1736, where 
his father was employed at the iron 
works. He died at his home in Win- 
chester, Virginia, July 8, 1802. His 
body lies buried jn the Presbyterian 
Cemetery at Winchester. A 
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Specializing in 
Country Property 


x 


REALTOR 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 


“APPLE HILL FARM” 


Overlooks covered bridge in picturesque 
valley below. Pointed stone farm house, 
completely restored, combines tradition 
with modern functional living. 1st floor: 
has spacious L-shaped living room, open 
beams, walk-in fireplace; attractive mod- 
ern kitchen; breakfast room; powder 
room; laundry. Up: 4 bedrooms; 2 baths; 
playroom. Picturesque red barn. Land- 
scaped for easy maintenance of 15 acres. 
Wonderful riding country. $51,500. 


Wetherill 
Associates 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


THIS 
UNUSUAL 
REDBARN 

ON 5 ACRES 


Completely remodeled and in one of our 
nicest areas, within commuting distance 
to Trenton, Princeton and Philadelphia. 
Large living room with fireplace, dining 
room, paneled modern kitchen, powder 
room, utility room, master bedroom, 
bath, 6 lg. fireplaces, den on the Ist fl., 
4 bedrooms, 3 baths and sitting room on 
the 2nd fl. All outdoor equipment and 
$800 garden tractor included. $45,000. 


———————M 
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BEEHIVE HOUSE 


One of the finest examples of the 
early pottery works which operated 
in Upper Bucks County, is a tradi- 
tional "beehive". The kiln is still 
standing in East Rockhill on a proper- 
ty of Robert C. Duffy, of Rich Hill 
Road. 

This superb survival of the pottery 
age in Upper Bucks should be re- 
stored and preserved. It is one of the 
famous Diehl potteries which used 
local clay and Galena ore; or red 
lead, *mined" below Dublin. 

It was Grier Scheetz, in 1911, who 
recounted the early days of the Diehl 
potteries and others in Upper Bucks 
at the Menlo Park meeting of the 
Bucks County Historical Society. Oth- 
er potteries in operation over 100 
years ago were: Simon Singer's, Hay- 
cock Township; Kinsey's and Jack- 
son Moore's, Quakertown; Herstines', 
near Kintnersville, and another old 
site near Almont known as Long Tail 
Hair Nace pottery. 

It was in 1825 that Samuel Diehl 
opened the pottery in East Rockhill 
because of the high grade clay there 
which before firing is colored white, 
red and gray. Then in 1904 the pot- 
tery house, tools and moulds were de- 
stroyed by fire. 

A wide variety of these artifacts 
and utility clay products came from 
this Diehl pottery. Among them were: 
kettles of hard baked clay, pots, col- 
landers, pans, cups, plates, mugs, 
dishes, cake bakers, pipeholes, drain- 
pipes, bottles and even toys. Then, as 
the industrial life surged on, stone- 
ware and ironware took over the early 
age of clay. If there are any Diehl, 
Singer's, Moore clay products, dishes, 
plates still in old Bucks Kitchens or 
on sideboards today, let them be 
known. If the moulds themselves can 
be found they are invaluable reposi- 
tories of American craftsmanship and 
an early artisan at his best. 


Charles M. Meredith, Sr. 
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MINIATURE 
ESTATE 


Attractive old, well remodelled 
stone house surrounded by 5 love- 
ly acres in good Philadelphia com- 
muting area. Quaint stone guest 
house, barn, garage and modern 
filtered swimming pool. $46,500. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Big Old House 


In secluded setting, yet within walking 
distance of transportation. You and your 
family can really expand in this farm- 
house with lots of room and privacy. 
Set on well-shaded lawn, the house has 
center hall, open stairway to third floor; 
spacious living room, open fireplace, din- 
ing room, family kitchen on first floor; 
4 corner bedrooms and modern bath on 
second. Three additional bedrooms 
above. Hot water, oil heat. Outbuildings 
include a small barn with stabling, 3-car 
garage and storage building. Here is a 
fine old farmhouse in charming setting 
and excellent school area. Wonderful 
value at $23,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main cata € 


348-3558 


A REAL BUY AT 
$22,000. 


Beautiful setting for this attractive, well 
constructed, stone front 3 bedroom split 
level house, on a quiet street. Living 
room has fireplace at the end and a pic- 
ture window overlooking a sweep of 
lawn. The tall trees in the back are a 
cool refuge for summer enjoyment. A 
little stream borders the property. Ex- 
cellent condition. Walking distance to 
transportation and near good new school. 


loseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 


ASSETS OVER $93,000,000.00 * OUR 96TH YEAR 


DI 3-0700 


O/o 


Current 
Dividend 
Payable 

Semi-Annually 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. * 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 


Phone SKyline 7-2222 
4 Other Phila. Offices 


November 1962 — BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 


Behold the wondrous sights across the Pacific 


along the BOAC Jet Bridge 
to the Orient 


Behold the Orient. Tokyo. The British Crown Colony of Hong Kong. 
Bangkok. Singapore. Come reap the rewards that await your coming. 
BOAC's exclusive same-plane service takes you by Rolls-Royce 707 
jet from New York (through San Francisco, Honolulu, and Tokyo) all 
the way to Hong Kong. With stop-overs enroute at no extra air fare. 

BOAC Cabin Service, transpacific style, is a dashing blend of 
impeccable British and delicate Oriental (your stewardesses are 
Chinese, Japanese, British!). Your comfort aloft must surely set an 
international record! This magnificent view from the BOAC Jet 
Bridge is rather a bargain. For example, New York—Hong Kong 
round trip Economy Class, $1138; from San Francisco $900. (For a 
bit more, come back the other way—completely around the world in 
BOAC jet splendor!) First, clear the way with your Travel Agent. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


AE TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3 
Offices in all principal cities 
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JOHN WANAMAKER JENKINTOWN 


